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THE FRIENDLY CORPORATION 
D. R. MARSH 


1 

‘IT is a true act of friendship to accept an onerous Trust. [The 
Trustee] may be a great sufferer in the execution of his trust but he 
cannot be a gainer for equity will not allow a Trustee to pay himself 
for his trouble or in any manner to derive any benefit from the funds 
with which he is intrusted’. This was the view of Lord St. Leonards, 
Lord Chancellor in 1852 in Lord Derby’s brief ministry, on the duties 
of a trustee. And similar utterances on this office, to which the English 
middle-class owes so much, both socially and economically, can be 
found at every period. For many, personal experience serves to 
emphasize the truth of the words of Sir John Vaughan, a Chief 
Justice of 1668, that ‘a more near or tenderer’ matter ‘there cannot 
be’. Yet it should come as no surprise to those who have become 
familiar with the legend on the windows of their local Banks — 
Executor and Trustee Business — that the big Companies, the eight 
leading Banks, operate in this capacity some 65,000 private, family 
trusts of an approximate value of £858 million and employ a staff of 
over 3000 exclusively on such work; and further the Public Trustee, a 
corporation sole, acts in another 20,000 trusts worth perhaps £275 
million with a staff of 767 to help him. And to all of these it is a live- 
lihood, a profession, a business. 

These are social and economic facts, but the curious thing is that 
not only is “The office of a trustee . . . filled by a friend . . . who feels 
an interest in our family and its prospects’ become one for a hireling, 
but that hireling has been put into commission (so to speak) and now 
appears, not as an individual, but as that ‘stuffed substitute for 
responsibility’, a corporation. That this should have occurred in the 
banking sphere increases the wonder, for with the departure of the 
private banker during the last century and the lamented loss of his 
personal concern for his customers, and the coming of the ever- 
accreting de-personalized joint-stock leviathans, there has been a 
growing readiness of the public (at its greatest when the monsters 
could grow no mightier) to bring to these the intimate details of 
wills and trusts for their kindly administration. On the same 
sequence of events came the public corporation, the Government 
Public Trustee; and although we are accustomed now to revealing 
private particulars to officials, in 1906 when the Public Trustee Act 
was passed, this was not so. 

There is here a history to trace, therefore, which illustrates the 
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changes in social habits, particularly over the last century, and their 
manifestations in legal development and economic organization. It 
shows, briefly, the institutions of the law yielding to economic need 
and is not unconnected with the almost contemporary development 
both of the professions and of joint-stock Companies. 


2 

The trust is a peculiarly English institution, having its origin in 
medieval tax dodging and other law avoidance. ‘Fear and Fraud’, it 
has been said, ‘were its parents’, and it will be shown that a ‘Court 
of Conscience was its nurse’. The essence of the arrangement was the 
severance of beneficial, or equitable, from nominal, or legal, owner- 
ship. A beneficial owner could hide behind the nominal owner when 
claims for feudal dues were imminent or when the beneficial owner 
was proscribed from owning property. The property was invariably 
land, which (by some form of service) one who would now be called a 
freeholder held as tenant of an overlord, one of the mesne lords in 
the hierarchy whose summit was the Crown. The lord’s claims on his 
tenants varied with the type of tenure. Knight service, for example, 
tells its own tale, and there were other military tenures involving the 
attendance of armed men at the lord’s summons. There were also 
unfree or villein tenures which called for menial services and even 
fixed the tenants to the land as adscripti glebae. 

Most of the feudal tenures also involved some money payments 
or their equivalent on such occasions as the death of the tenant, the 
marriage of his children, the admission of his heir to the tenancy, and 
so on. The overlord could, for example, under some customs, claim 
all the profits of the land for a year after a tenant’s death or could 
enter into possession and take all the profits during the minority of a 
succeeding heir. Such taxes became increasingly onerous. There 
was no real freedom of conveyance, either inter vivos or of devise by 
will, prior to Henry VIII (Statute of Wills), and the Law of Mort- 
main forbade the giving of lands to ecclesiastical societies, for these 
in their corporate existence were not subject to the accidents of 
human life, which gave rise to some of the most profitable of the 
overlord’s claims. 

So, in Maitland’s words, the tenant erected a wall of trustees 
between himself and his lord, and thereby secured some measure 
both of freedom from inconvenient exactions and of testamentary 
and inter vivos disposition of his lands. The device hit upon was to 
transfer the legal ownership of the land to some friends, to enfeoff 
them, on the understanding that they would hold ‘to the use’ of the 
transferor under what might be called a gentleman’s agreement. 
The friends in the position of trustees were ‘feoffees to uses’, and 
having now the legal title to the lands, they were, to the outside world, 
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including the feudal overlord, the true owners. There was at first no 
available written record which might connect their legal ownership 
with the beneficial ownership of the feoffor. Thus the death of the 
latter, any transfer of his beneficial interest, the status of his heir, all 
left the legal title unaffected, remaining in the feoffees, who stood 
together offering an inviolable front to the rapacious overlord. That 
they could do this (being themselves but mortal) was the accident of 
another almost metaphysical institution of the common law, namely, 
joint ownership, or joint tenancy. Several joint owners were regarded 
in law as but one, each seised per mie et per tout, so that the death of 
one of them left the title undisturbed in the names of the survivors by 
what is called ius accrescendi. Further, an addition to the number 
of joint owners, left, as it were, the incorporeal res of the single title 
just the same as before. Neither the defection of the one nor the 
accession of the other was regarded as a passing of the legal owner- 
ship. Thus, having erected his wall, as Maitland says, the feoffor had 
merely to see he kept it in good repair by replacing lapsed feoffees as 
occasion required, in order to disappoint his overlord of much of the 
fruits of his seignory. John of Gaunt had sixteen feoffees mentioned 
in his will. For behind this wall the feoffor, as beneficial owner, could 
make a ‘Sure Estate’ to his heir and could, if he desired, direct his 
feoffees to hold the lands to the use of a monastery or other mortmain- 
barred society. It should be noted how on the one hand feoffees to 
uses were clothed with something of the subsistence of the Heraclitan 
river into whose waters no man may enter twice, and, on the other, 
how the beneficiaries of such a device could themselves take on a like 
character of a persistent ens mentalium distinct from the identity of 
the individuals comprised in the class at any one time. 

The device, as has been said, was in the nature of a gentleman’s 
agreement. From the first it was felt that any more formal bond 
might reveal to the overlord a way behind the wall. So the feoffor, 
or in modern terms the settlor, the author of the trust, had to repose 
his faith in his friends. He chose them carefully, for if they decided 
to ignore his wishes or even rob him of his property, they were the 
legal owners, none could forbid their dealings with their own, and the 
law, sufficiently flouted by the very existence of the trust, could 
provide him with no remedy. And yet in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries almost every landowner was using the device, from 
the great tenants in capite who held direct of the Crown, to those who 
from far lesser lords held in free and common socage. It was 
attaining the sanction of custom, and although it cost the Crown 
much revenue, it seems to have gained a hold too strong to allow 
any statesmanlike measures for its undoing until Henry VIII’s Statute 
of Uses, which nevertheless failed of that desired object. So at some 
time or another a landowner appealed above the law to the Fountain 
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of Justice wherein lay the residual powers alone capable of going 
beyond the jurisdiction of the common law judges, and the Crown 
was called upon ‘for the love of God and in the way of Charity’ to 
compel observance of their obligations by feoffees guilty of some 
glaring ‘breach of trust’. 

The matter was one of conscience. For his feoffees were not 
legally bound to the feoffor, or the other beneficial owners designated 
by him; it was only by obligation of honour that the former were 
responsible to the latter, only in their conscience were they affected 
should they ignore their trust. For we find in the course of the 
fourteenth century that such petitions to the King’s residue of justice 
above the law, having been referred by him to his Chancellor, 
invariably a bishop, are going straight to that eminent dignitary, 
who by his own writ of subpena is summoning accused trustees to 
appear before him to answer on oath, and sentence by sentence, the 
charges of the complainant. The Chancellor’s injunction to uphold 
the trust does not traverse the trustees’ ownership of the lands in 
law, but lays it on them for reasons personal to themselves that they 
are to deal with the lands in accordance with the obligations binding 
on their consciences, and, Maitland adds, that very possibly the 
ecclesiastical courts (and the Chancellor was always an ecclesiastic) 
had for a long time past being punishing breaches of trust by spiritual 
censures. Notwithstanding, then, the suggestion just made, of the 
hint of collective incorporeal entity of the feoffees (trustees) the 
Chancellor’s writ operated in personam and against the individual 
consciences of each of them. 

On this was built much of what is now the jurisdiction of the 
Chancery Division of the High Court, and equity (which once ran 
‘outside the law, varying ‘as the length of the Chancellor’s foot’) is 
now to all intents and purposes part of the law, although it has been 
said that the Supreme Court of Judicature Act 1873 made the two 
streams to flow in the same bed, but not to merge. At all events, 
trusts are duly enforceable in the Courts nowadays but remain, 
bearing the marks of their own history, quite distinct from contracts, 
where the obligation is of an altogether different character. The 
latter is usually the ordinary commercial relationship of debtor and 
creditor, whilst the former retains its quality of a confidential, 
conscientious, personal, faith-relationship, even though Professor 
R. G. Hawtrey cannot entirely accept Maitland’s cardinal tenet that 
the obligation operates exclusively in personam. 

Originally the feoffees to uses (modern, ‘trustees’) held the 
property as bare nominees for the settlor-owner, but as the device 
developed and the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery was slowly 
built up, it became customary to lay down by deed or will the terms 
of the trust, bringing at once into its framework beneficiaries (other 
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than settlors themselves) who shared the equitable interests between 
them. Such settlements would commonly provide for limited, 
generally life, interests for one beneficiary, or cestui que trust, with 
remainders over to others. This meant that the trustees had to pay 
the annual income or profits from the trust property to A. for so long 
as he lived, and at his death divide the property itself, the corpus or 
capital thereof, between B., C., D., etc. And then the trust was ter- 
minated, there being no longer need to interpose trustees to keep 
separate the legal and the beneficial (or equitable) interests, which 
coincided in B., C., D. 

The trust property was at first always land, real property in law; 
but the concept was so developed that movables, chattels, money and, 
later, stocks and shares and other rights, all personal property, were 
brought within its scope. When the feudal overlord no longer 
mattered and the State had learned its way round, through, or 
over the wall, the apparatus of severing the responsibilities of legal 
ownership from beneficial enjoyment still served many social pur- 
poses; private, as for example the care of dependants, and public, 
as for example, where property was held by a few for the benefit of a 
community or other indeterminate, constantly changing, body of 
people. 

The modern definition of trust comprehends all instances of 
persons, the trustees (holding property which is not exclusively their 
own in full dominium, but in which a number of persons, with whom 
they may include themselves, known as cestuis que trust, or simply, 
beneficiaries) share the enjoyment; and trustees may be considered 
for certain purposes to include executors and administrators. The 
original device of trust enabled the landowner to direct by his will 
his feoffees to uses to ‘make a good estate unto myn heir’, and he 
might look no further than these feoffees for the executors who would 
settle his affairs after his death. But the offices were distinct, the 
latter became known as Legal Personal Representatives and in 
theory, at least, had much more active duties to perform (standing as 
it were in the deceased ’s own shoes) than trustees appointed for specific 
purposes. Executors were faced with the tasks of arranging burial, 
getting in all assets within the deceased’s control, paying his debts, 
terminating or transferring his contracts, paying legacies, and dis- 
posing of the balance of assets as the will should direct them; and 
only when the will settled any of these assets for the enjoyment of 
persons in succession did trust duties supervene, and then the 
trustees (who might be, and very often were, also the executors) took 
over, as the trust property, the settled assets, freed from any ‘out- 
side’ claims upon them. If a man leaves no will or fails to appoint 
executors then similar duties are performed by persons called 
‘administrators’. In this case the statutes in force for the distribu- 
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tion of intestates’ estates take the place of the provision for bene- 
ficiaries in a will. It is fair enough nomenclature, therefore, to use 
the term ‘trustees’ to include both executors and administrators in 
contexts where their essential differences are of no moment, and 
recent legislation does tend to equiparate the offices of the latter 
with that of the former. 


3 

One of the motives for the invention of trusts, as has been seen, 
was to enable corporations, principally ecclesiastical, to benefit in 
defiance of Mortmain. So, in any case in the early years of the 
device, it being impossible to convey lands to a corporation, it was 
impossible to consider making a corporation a trustee. But it was 
always possible to obtain royal licence for approved corporations to 
hold lands, and where this could be secured there would be available 
a ‘wall’ not susceptible to some of the frailties of mortality. The 
obvious advantage in choosing such as a trustee would be the re- 
moval of the necessity to replace deceased trustees from time to 
time. But the corporate existence may have appeared to pious 
benefactors a little too dependent on continued royal approval, and 
in the usual way corporations might be chosen to enjoy beneficial 
ownership through human individual trustees, but would not fill 
the office of trustee itself. 

But, granted the royal permission to hold lands, corporate 
disabilities could provide a means for dishonest trustees to defraud 
their beneficiaries. For if the trust property was sold to a purchaser 
with fraudulent intent, the Chancellor (on behalf of the beneficiaries, 
who, perhaps because of their having quitted the country with the 
proceeds) could not secure the person of the trustees to enforce 
restitution, nor could he either order restoral of the land (as that 
would be a process in rem) but he could do so in personam, if the pur- 
chaser was aware of the existence of the trust. If the purchaser had 
such notice, as the phrase runs, then he was in the position set out ina 
Year Book of 1471. ‘If my [trustee] conveys the land to a third person 
who well knows that the [trustee] holds for my use, I shall have a 
remedy in the Chancery against both of them: as well against the 
buyer as against the [trustee]; for in conscience he buys my land.’ But 
if the purchaser was a corporate body, although the purchase was 
made mala fide, this Chancery doctrine of notice could not operate, 
for it depended upon the guilty conscience again, and no corporation 
had a conscience. In the words of Coke, ‘a corporation of many 
exists only in the knowledge and intendment of the law... is 
immortal...’ and up to his time a corporation was not bound by a 
trust. 

Subsequently it fell within the province of equity (just as it had 
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originally extended the law to cover the enforcement of trusts) to 
invent a conscience for corporations lest fraud should go unchecked. 
But this was by no means the only way in which use might be made of 
corporate entity to evade responsibility. The familiar phrase, ‘No 
soul to be damned nor body to be burned’, certainly used by Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow and claimed as original in the mouths of many 
others, is indicative; and from Hobbes to Hazlitt can be found 
supporting quotations. Hobbes in Leviathan says, ‘men that are 
Merchants ...doe neverthelesse bind themselves up in one Cor- 
poration... or Body Politique’, and goes on, ‘from corporall 
penalties Nature hath exempted all Bodies Politique’. When the 
Corporation of London was accused of high treason in the reign of 
James II it was suggested that the sentence should be suspendatur per 
collum corpus politicum and that that could be carried out by hanging 
up the corporation’s common seal. For the essence of the matter 
is that if a corporation has no conscience it cannot be morally liable 
at all. ‘Ought implies can’, and if the entity which procedural law 
has decided shall be recognized as a ‘right-and-duty bearing unit’, 
a legal persona (the public mask of the Roman actor), is not a human 
person, then it cannot exercise the essential volition which all 
schools of ethics make the basis of responsibility. Such considera- 
tions have been a perpetual bother to the lawyers, especially since 
corporate form has been bent to private purposes in the formation of 
joint-stock companies under Acts passed in the nineteenth century, 
and in some cases they have failed to equate legal and moral res- 
ponsibility. The device of the ‘one-man’ company as a means of 
evading liabilities is almost the modern counterpart of the medieval 
feoffment to uses, for the company has an existence independent of 
the lives of the individuals who compose it, and its debts do not 
create a liability for the latter. 

The corporation is of unknown antiquity. The Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences speaks of it as ‘a form of organization which 
enables a group of individuals to act under a common name in 
carrying on one or more related enterprises, holding and managing 
property and distributing the profits ... among the associates. Its 
structure is defined and sanctioned by a statute, charter or certificate 
granted by the State. ...’ Its similarity to the kind of trust already 
described is apparent. In some sense it can be called a ‘crystallized’ 
trust. The corporation has a governing body (whether called council, 
committee or board of directors) with a president, governor or 
chairman at its head, and the members of this body are analogous to 
trustees. In the development of the law of business corporations, in 
particular, the analogy has been effectively pressed home. The 
beneficiaries are the general body of associates on whose behalf the 
governing body manage the company’s property. 
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The analogy must not be pressed too far, for in many cases, 
whatever the form of the law, the enterprise of a business corporation 
is exclusively in its governing body who, but for the fact that they 
need more capital than they own themselves, would not call in the 
associates, shareholders, or members, to join in the enterprise. The 
aim or purpose of what the economists used to call an entrepreneur 
(and since James Burnham is now, a manager) is of rather different 
quality from that common to the general body of members. He sup- 
plies ideas and organizational skill, giving his personal interest and 
time to the enterprise much more than the ordinary member to whom 
the company ‘is a sort of automatic machine into which one puts 
capital and out of which, if one is lucky, one draws dividends’. The 
ordinary member in a club or other unincorporated association is 
much more intimately concerned with the common purpose. And 
yet, in the usual way such associations are merely fortuitous con- 
courses of individuals with no persona in law, as compared with the 
vast incorporated business company, which lacking many of the 
attributes of human personality, is yet a legal person amenable to 
process under its common name. 

It is a commonplace that with a corporation of any size things are 
done in its name of which the members have no knowledge and for 
which therefore, they have no responsibility. It is equally true to 
recall that a corporation can only act through its agents and that 


these agents, like all jacks-in-office, can perform acts in the corporate 
name which as individuals they could regard with repugnance. 


Thus Merchants unimpeachable of sin 

Against the charities of domestic life 

Incorporated, seem at once to lose their nature 
(Cowper: The Task) 


At every turn it is possible to regard the corporation as a means of 
evading personal, individual responsibility; and the few examples one 
can find in history, prior to our own times, of corporations acting as 
trustees have peculiar force in emphasizing this. The type of trust 
where this occurred was the charitable trust: trusts for the benefit 
of some section of the public at large, as for a particular community, 
or for the relief of poverty. As such trusts might continue indefin- 
itely, unlike the private family trust which was subject to legal 
rules limiting its duration, a corporate town, borough, college, or 
ecclesiastical corporation was entrusted with many of them. But 
when this happened there was no one to feel that the enforcement of 
the trust was of personal concern to him, especially after the first 
generation of beneficiaries had gone, and so the sort of thing Trollope 
depicts in The Warden arose quite frequently. A corporate body as 
trustee tended to neglect the original objects of the trust, as in 
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some sense both the trustee and the objects of the trust were deper- 
sonalized, and abuses could creep in, and did, in instances such as 
The Times thundered against in the nineteenth century. 


4 

The corporation, it has been suggested above, is a ‘crystallized’ 
trust. But the corporation of antiquity antedates trusts and the 
corporate towns and boroughs owe nothing to them. The develop- 
ment of trusts from Edward I’s time until the eighteenth century had 
little or no effect on corporation law and practice, although a trust 
once set up by will or settlement deed (instead of the original 
gentleman’s agreement), with trustees, trust property, and bene- 
ficiaries, came to resemble a corporation in structure. The author 
of the trust, his behests so given, ceased to matter. He could not 
alter the terms of the trust nor enforce it against the trustees if the 
beneficiaries would not do so. The trust took on an independent life 
of its own. 

In England there seems to have been little theorizing about the 
matter, but Pollock takes the view that events in our history tend to 
show that the corporation was an emanation of royalty. Hobbes and 
Maitland support the view that recognition of a collectivity as a 
legal unity for the purposes, inter alia, of legal process, depended in 
England entirely on the royal grant or concession. Carried to its 
logical extreme this implies that the corporate existence is not 
dependent upon the existence of its members; it could have no 
members and still exist. This may also be classified as a theory of the 
corporation as a legal fiction or as an artificial person; a nominalist 
position. 

But Maitland also took great pleasure in introducing to English 
scholars the work of von Gierke, who traced back to old German 
folk beliefs the idea of corporate existence as something grown up 
from the common purpose of its associates; a realist position, which 
many will recognize as recurring in the work of Hegel and his 
English followers, such as Bosanquet, and in French thinkers such as 
Durkheim. It is not then a matter of kingly recognition but more of 
intensity of association which gives corporate unity, and it is possible 
consistently with such a concept to consider a trust as a corporation; 
but whether it is possible to follow the idea to the extremes of the 
theory of corporate personality, as the late Belfort Bax did, is not of 
concern here. 

Yet the use to which trusts were put in the eighteenth century in 
England might seem to lend some support to the realists: and to it, 
much more than to the ‘borough’ precedents, we owe the develop- 
ment of the modern joint-stock company, such as are the big banks. 
In 1720 following the South Sea scandals, the Bubble Act was passed 
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prohibiting any association from presuming to act as a corporate 
body unless it had the royal charter or an Act of Parliament giving 
that character. What the Act really achieved it is difficult to say, 
for, as Halévy points out, the prohibition was barely effective, and 
combinations of persons proceeded despite it. At all events, whilst 
the advantages of such combinations in industries coming to need 
ever greater aggregations of capital under unitary control, were 
sought, there seems to have been a strong reluctance to seek cor- 
porate form. Some associations even took steps to enable a common 
name to be used and for the association to sue and be sued there- 
under, and promoted bills in Parliament to that end. This saved the 
trouble involved in naming every proprietor or member in every 
document — an arduous business made still more arduous if one 
member should cease from membership during the course of the 
suit and the whole process have to be begun again. But such Bills 
did not seek corporate form or recognition; the associates did not 
want that. Such Bills are found right up to the Companies Acts of 
Queen Victoria. 

Company development, either because or in spite of the fact that 
it was proscribed in this way for over a hundred years (when the 
Bubble Act was repealed), followed the example of a long series of 

‘unlawful associations’, by the use of trusts. Just as the property of 
dissenting churches and numerous other societies had been vested in 
trustees for the benefit of the associated members, so subscribed 
capital for a business enterprise was frequently held by trustees 
without any royal recognition of corporate entity. Many of our 
famous insurance societies and companies owe their origins to such 
schemes — often spoken of as ‘equitable companies’ — and Thomas 
Boulton did, perhaps, more than any industrialist to exploit it in 
engineering and mining enterprises. The members were issued with 
acknowledgments that they held shares, and these became freely 
transferable in some such companies. Except for the royal imprima- 
tur these trust-companies lacked no resemblance to the modern 
company with which we are familiar. And their activities almost 
compelled the Crown to recognize them de facto if not de iure. For 
whilst the law saw only the trustees in whose names the company’s 
assets stood, on occasions it had to go behind the curtain and look 
to the intent beyond the form. Statutes passed in 1782 in respect 
of licences granted to insure against loss by fire to representatives of 
various unincorporated insurance societies, laid it down that these 
licences should be granted to two or more partners as and for the 
whole company or partnership. And even though all these individual 
representatives of a society should die it was provided that the 
society’s recognition should continue in force for the benefit of such 
society until the ‘End of the Year from the Day of granting the same’. 
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And in William IV’s reign a general Act was passed authorizing the 
Crown to grant selected insignia of corporate entity, such as the 
right to sue and be sued as a unit, to associations desiring it, without 
‘going the whole hog’ of granting full corporate status. 

One most important defect of such associations, from the mem- 
bers’ point of view, which existed because the royal concession of 
corporate status was not given to them, was the unlimited liability of 
all concerned for the associations’ debts. The debts of the associa- 
tion were, in law, the debts of the several members, as there was no 
legal persona at which the creditors’ claims might stop, and many 
who had jumped at the bait of fabulous profit, as business associa- 
tions became increasingly common, found to their ruin that they were 
also answerable for the losses. In the first year of Victoria’s reign 
an Act was passed permitting associations to seek the royal letters- 
patent limiting the members’ liability to the amounts they had 
severally subscribed to the capital of the enterprise, and subse- 
quently a fierce controversy raged over the ethics and the economics 
of permitting this concession in more general terms. But it was not 
until 1854 that an Act made it possible for associations to limit their 
members’ liability on these lines, when it was allowed to companies 
incorporated under the Companies Acts to register as limited, 
without seeking special permission. And with this we were almost 
at the stage when any seven persons associated for a lawful purpose 
could obtain corporate status by putting their names to a memoran- 
dum of their objects and constitution and registering it with a 
government official. Something very like it was possible after 1844; 
but the Act of 1862, often spoken of, not altogether correctly, as 
‘the first? Companies Act, cleared up minor difficulties, and from 
then on: 


Some Seven men form an Association 
Preferably all Peers and Baronets 
They start off with a public declaration 
To what extent they mean to pay their debts. 
That’s called their Capital. 

(Gilbert: Utopia Ltd) 


Companies were formed for the most diverse objects, many in the 
category of Ralph Nickleby’s United Metropolitan Improved Hot 
Muffin and Crumpet Baking and Punctual Delivery Company. 
Cemetery companies and public hall companies in large numbers 
catch the eye from early lists, and one wonders a little about the 
activities of such enterprises as that named the Umbrella Loan Com- 
pany; whether the article in question was lent or hired-out to appli- 
cants or whether advances were made as protection against inclement 
weather, perhaps more financial than metereological, is unresolved; 
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but all these companies were formed to make profits for their 
subscribers. 

Industrial enterprise, notwithstanding that the achievements of the 
corporation in mobilizing capital have been compared to those of 
the factory system in labour productivity, stood somewhat aloof at 
first. But it is noticeable that, in the search for profit in the most 
unlikely places, many specialist enterprises, particularly in financial 
services, were started on their way—such as investment, agency, 
and brokerage companies, and insurance, and banking companies. 

Through all this flurry of trying out and improving the discovery, 
or re-discovery, of a concept adaptable as a commercial device, is 
the definite impression that there is no place for simpletons. Always 
there seems to be scope for the unscrupulous, the rogue, the shark, 
and company matters right up to this day are never free of a lively 
apprehension of these dangers. The Cohen Committee Report of 
1945, on which the latest Companies Act is based, bears witness not 
only to the dangers threatening potential investors but to the 
opportunities corporate form still affords to the evasion of personal 
responsibility and obligations. 


5 
Built as it was on so insubstantial a thing as a guilty conscience, 


the enforcement of trusts tended to become, as the equitable doctrines 
were developed, rather too strict and harsh. The judges, expert in 
‘smelling out’ a trust, were apt to attribute to the layman their 
own keen noses, and actions which fundamentally were in all 
probability innocent enough, were interpreted as insignia of guilty 
motive. In time various rules grew up which, whilst intended to 
make the beneficiaries secure, weighed ever more heavily on the 
trustee. One of the most ‘sacred’ of these was that which forbad the 
trustee profiting from the trust. The reason is understandable enough 
for if a trustee could profit from trust assets, his self-interest would 
be bound sooner or later to come into conflict with his duty to his 
beneficiaries. But as these duties became more exacting, as a matter 
of common fairness, it did seem a little remarkable that the bearer of 
them should go entirely unrecompensed. And by the nineteenth 
century when, as Maitland says, ‘it was most uncommon for anyone 
of wealth to marry without a marriage settlement’ and when there 
were many more people ‘of wealth’ than ever before in England, the 
difficulties and dangers of trusts were to ‘our civil institutions... 
their darkest reproach’, and the law failed ‘to protect millions of the 
people from unmerited destitution’. This is the view of Edward 
Cooke, of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, expressed in an open 
letter to Parliament dedicated to Sir Robert Peel in 1843. He 
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speaks of the difficulty of finding trustees: ‘at once Honest, Discreet 
and Firm’ and the risk of ‘honest mistakes leading to ruin’. ‘There 
are indeed few persons who cannot tell of some calamity .. . by the 
abuse of trusts’, he maintains; and he advocates the appointment of 
paid official trustees in whom all trust property should be vested and 
a ‘putting an end to private trusts.’ In similar words Lord St. 
Leonards, warns trustees: ‘One can hardly have lived long in society 
without meeting with some family whose prospects in life have been 
destroyed by an innocent error of the head of the house in the 
execution of a trust.” Lord Cottenham, the Lord Chancellor who 
followed him, had been known to declare that any man who ac- 
cepted a trusteeship after experience of one was fit only for a lunatic 
asylum. And at the end of the century, when pressure for remedies 
was mounting, another Lord Chancellor, Lord Halsbury, in evid- 
ence before a Select Committee, declared ‘that the law had frightened 
every responsible and respectable man out of being a trustee’. 

Notwithstanding the view of Lord St. Leonards (‘that a trustee 
shall be paid for his services . . . is altogether repugnant to our habits 
and feelings’), the Law Times of June 1854, asserts, ‘let them be paid 
for their labour and all will be righted’, liking no remedy that 
threatened any inroads on what Bagehot calls the profession of 
‘little lawyers’ — the attorneys, proctors, and solicitors. For the 
complaints were, on the one hand of dishonesty —even a Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland was suspected as a defaulting trustee — and on 
the other, of rules too difficult to understand, and demanding 
attention and skill far beyond the resources of the unprofessional 
person. The Law Times felt sure the profession could provide the 
skill, but unfortunately there were many (including The Times, ‘that 
unrelenting foe of attorneys’) who supported Edward Pleydell- 
Bouverie’s parliamentary attack on the attorneys as a plague ‘who 
charged you 6s. 8d. for doing nothing’. The remedy of a public 
official did not find much favour, although official receivers in bank- 
ruptcy and the Charity Commissioners were working models which 
might have been adaptable. 

The idea that a corporate body, a business company, might fill 
the breach seems to have been raised in 1842. The Sub- 
Governor of the Company of Merchants of Great Britain trading to 
the South Seas and other Parts of America and for encouraging the 
Fishery — shortly, The South Sea Company — which had played 
such a conspicuous part in distorting the development of incorpora- 
tion, reported to his court of directors that he had been approached 
with a project for ‘erecting this company into a public Trust Com- 
pany’ to undertake private trust ‘on commission’. The result was 
the formation, by trust deed of settlement, of The Trust Company, 
which sought incorporation, with limited liability of members, under 
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the Letters Patent Act of 1837. The charter was returned in the 
Parliamentary Papers as ‘granted’, but in fact it lapsed, as on a 
change of ministry the new Lord Chancellor, thinking the applica- 
tion was still sub iudice by the Law Officers, neglected to affix the 
Great Seal. There were precedents for trustee companies in America 
and South Africa and for official trustees in a number of Indian 
Provinces. The Massachusetts Hospital Trust Co. formed in 1822 
seems to have been the pioneer. 

The Trust Company seems to have lived, and died, quietly — if it 
ever did live except as a trust itself or an equitable company formed 
by the association of directors of the South Sea Company. But in 
1853, when the young Gladstone was essaying, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, his first conversion operation of 3 per cents to 24 per 
cents, which included a scheme for paying off that part of the debt 
managed by the South Sea Company, the directors brought out the 
trust company plan again. This time they sought an Act of Parlia- 
ment which would perpetuate the South Sea Company itself with 
powers to administer private trusts as a corporate trustee. And 
simultaneously a project under the name The Executor and 
Trustee Company sought similar parliamentary incorporation and 
authority. 

Then, indeed, were the polemics let loose. The promoters of the 
South Sea scheme were business men for the most part, with some 
solicitors and Members of Parliament of their number, appro- 
priately advised by a firm of solicitors whose name still commands 
prestige in the City, and by counsel. The Executor and Trustee 
group were, without exception, barristers or solicitors, not all in 
practice as such, as noticeable amongst them are bankers, The 
Times former treasurer, W. F. A. Delane, and colonial ex-judges. 
The opposition centred in the solicitors’ professional association, 
The Law Society. 

All the arguments already suggested that invalidate a company 
for the office of a trustee were heard, and some others, not infre- 
quently ad hominem. The solicitors felt the projects as a threat, a 
further threat of many, to their livelihood. It was only a little earlier 
that Maria Edgeworth was writing that attorneys were now all 
calling themselves solicitors, the implication being that under the 
former name, despite its special significance of attachment to a law 
court of a particular type, was comprehended the general ‘man of 
business’. But from the attorney there was beginning the ‘bedding 
out’ of other specialist professions, the accountant, the auctioneer, 
the land and estate agent, whose societies it may have been noticed 
are running into centenary celebrations about now. The very same 
volume of the Law Times which reports the parliamentary projects 
mentioned here, remarks: ‘the accountants are undoubtedly making 
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a serious inroad on the province of the attorneys and it is time some- 
thing should be done to secure the Profession against an invasion.’ 
The trustee company projects looked therefore like a scheme which 
was another skirmish in The Attack on the Attornies, reported in the 
same volume of the Law Times, ‘to give cheap law to subscribers 
without the assistance of an attorney’, and whilst business men and 
some half-lawyers might favour the scheme, the Law Society fought 
it by every means in its power. And successfully: for the private Bill 
procedure, involving a judicial hearing by a Select Committee of the 
Lords, with counsel briefed for both sides, found even a reformer 
like Lord Brougham as unequal to being convinced as his fellow 
committee-member Lord St Leonards, that such a personal, 
intimate matter as a trust ought to become an article of commerce. 
Twice were the Bills passed by the Commons but got no further 
towards becoming Acts of Parliament. 

But when the development of companies as a form of organization 
had progressed sufficiently to allow any seven persons associated 
for a lawful purpose to seek incorporation without specific sanction, 
but under a general permissive Companies Act of 1862, then an 
Executor and Trustee Company was registered — although even then 
the registrar questioned whether its objects were indeed lawful — 
almost without fuss. But it was struck off the register as moribund 
in 1882, and had in fact never done any business. 

It may have been a time when invitations for speculation were 
eagerly accepted by the public, and the prospectus of both the South 
Sea and Executor and Trustee Companies appeared in newspapers 
closely printed with railway, mining, and many, more wild-cat, 
projects. But that any quick fortunes were to be made in this business 
must have appeared to would-be investors most unlikely. One 
cannot but wonder why the promoters had any great hopes of 
support, for they certainly did not get it. 12,368 shares were sub- 
scribed and 2s. per share paid up (viz. £1236 16s.) in response to the 
Executor and Trustee Company’s offer of 50,000 shares of £20 each, 
on which £2 per share was to be called up if its incorporating Bill 
should pass. Yet advertising and Parliamentary expenses alone cost 
the promoters £1586 10s. 1d. at the first attempt, and perhaps nearly 
as much at the second. Yet all the promoters were eminent in the 
law and in business and should have been very well aware, if anyone 
was, of the difficulties of seeking the support of the investor for a 
profit-making project ‘to administer trusts on commission’. The 
pious horror this excited in others of the same profession prompts 
the suggestion that in order to appreciate its contemporary effect 
the scheme should be regarded as though there should be advertised 
today a venture to make honest dividends out of trading in pensioners 
tobacco-warrants. If it had been one of the benevolent appeals that 

B 
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competed with the prospectuses in the newspaper advertisement 
columns, it could perhaps be understood as an appeal for succouring 
trustees: if it had been one of the many contemporary schemes for 
gold-digging in a remote corner of the globe, dangling the promise 
of fabulous profits, it could, perhaps, be understood: but appeal and 
sales talk are immiscible and in the Executor and Trustee prospectus 
the emphasis is on the latter. Nevertheless, unless the promoters 
can be assumed as under the influence of some unacknowledged 
force active in the ‘atmosphere’ of the time, they should have been 
fully aware of trying to foist a most unpromising speculation on the 
public. 

Yet even after these defeats, there is an air of inevitableness about 
the subsequent development towards our present situation. Despite 
the anathemas of Lord St. Leonard’s (‘The Trade of a Trustee! The 
Business of an Executor! Fancy that written over a shop door!... 
failures are too recent and alarming not to make men hesitate to 
rely upon any company as their trustees’), companies were formed 
and did business. The National Safe Deposit and Trustee Company 
in 1872, the Trustees Executors and Securities Insurance Corporation 
in 1887 the Law Guarantee and Trust Society in 1888. And in that 
year a legal lecturer, telling of the success of similar companies 
in America, Australia and South Africa, was of the opinion that the 
doctrine that companies formed to make trading profits, having no 
souls nor consciences, could not undertake the obligations of trus- 
teeship, binding only on the person and the conscience, had quite 
disappeared. It was then over forty years since the banker J. W. 
Gilbart had written a brief treatise on The Moral and Religious 
Duties of Public Companies. 

In 1886 Lord Hobhouse sponsored a Trust Companies Bill in the 
House of Lords which would have removed any lingering doubts on 
the almost incestuous birth of corporate trustees and given them 
statutory power to circumvent the ancient rule of ‘no profit’ for 
trustees. And in the same year, and for twenty years after, session 
after session, Sir Howard Vincent brought in a Public Trustee Bill 
which became an Act in 1906, sixty-three years after the pam- 
phleteer’s proddings of Sir Robert Peel. Opposition remained 
strong. 

The few companies named had no great rush of business. By 
1895 one had proved 11 wills and accepted 35 trusts: another had 
proved no wills but had 21 trusts. All had had to rely on the other 
objects of their incorporation for their continued existence. But 
with the department-store concept in business there was a tendency, 
noticed first by Bagehot in 1873, for banking companies and insur- 
ance companies to extend their activities to performing various 
financial services for their customers. The insurance companies 
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during the Victorian age were busy amalgamating, not only in order 
to increase mere size, but to take in smaller concerns which specialized 
in some part of insurance or allied business. They even sought to 
mitigate their insurance risks by coastguard services and, the more 
obvious, fire-brigades. The bankers were later in this process, and as 
Sir John Clapham says, ‘the ghosts of fraudulent joint-stock banks 
haunted the Victorian mind’. But the small company and the special- 
ist company were coalescing, and the greater parts of four of what are 
now known as the Big Five banks, offering facilities for all types of 
financial business, were units before 1900, although the merger 
movement did not reach its culmination until 1918. 

The Public Trustee office opened on January Ist, 1908. Ironically 
one of the first occasions on which this Government corporation- 
sole was called upon to act as executor was for the will of his author, 
Sir Howard Vincent, who died that same year. By then a number of 
powerful insurance companies and banks had adopted the new 
service, ‘the Trade of a Trustee’: the Royal Exchange Assurance, 
for example, in 1901, the Union of London and Smiths Bank in 
1904-5. The Public Trustee set the pace with at least a thousand new 
cases every year. But once those ghosts had been firmly laid the 
banks steadily and then rapidly overhauled him. Now he has for 
some few years shown less and less business on hand at each succeed- 
ing year-end, while the banks go on expanding this department at an 
ever-growing rate. 

It is clear that financial strength and integrity have come to matter 
far more than the personal qualities (and one might say, affection) of 
trustees. More and more persons have possessed themselves of a 
little property. Either they felt too much at the mercy of individual 
professional advisers readily to rely on their exclusive aid — (the 
launching of the Public Trustee was on a wave of public indignation 
at many notorious cases of mistrust and on ‘the impalment of the 
body of solicitors as the principal delinquents’) — or not being able 
to command professional services at the cost at which these were 
forthcoming for wealthy clients, they were happier with a lower 
standard of personal attention. So, many have become accustomed 
to the mass products of a machine age: the canned delicacies formerly 
only available to ‘milord’, the stereotyped luxuries of the popular 
restaurant, the cheap ‘perms’. The standards of personal service 
are now quite different from those of 1850. Add to this the growing 
complexities of life, that both demanded and created the specialists, 
and the passing of the ‘amateur’ trustee seems a natural enough 
result. 

The trust corporations provided the financial strength and integrity 
essential to a trustee. Loss by default is made practically impossible. 
Payment in full is preferable to the futile vengeance of imprisonment 
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of the person of a penniless defrauder. The officers employed can 
claim the paid specialist’s skill against that of the ‘amateur’, and in 
fact strive also to provide the ‘personal touch’ and conscience which 
is ‘the office of a friend’, with certainly as much success as any paid 
official (such as a probation officer or a social worker) whose job it is 
to deal with the ‘near and tender’ matters of other people. 
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‘L’AFFAIRE DES GENERAUX’ 


PHILIP WILLIAMS 


1 
‘FRANCE, delivered from the corruptions of the Empire, has entered 
into the period of the austere virtues.” So proclaimed Jules Ferry 
after Sedan. He was wrong; under the Republic as under previous 
régimes, scandal has remained the most conspicuous of French 
political institutions. 

Part of the reason is to be found in the ferocity of French politics. 
Control of a huge centralized administrative machine was contested, 
with sectarian bitterness, between clericals and freemasons. The 
stakes were higher than in Britain, and the tricks were lower; no 
holds were barred by men who disputed, not specific policies, but 
the foundations of the State itself. In the Dreyfus case, the Army, a 
stronghold of the Right, fought with forgery and perjury to main- 
tain its autonomy; the triumphant Republicans in turn overreached 
themselves by attempting a purge in which they used the masonic 
organization to spy on officers who went to Mass. Where no scandal 
exists, it is readily invented; fifteen years ago, a leading and popular 
minister was driven to suicide by Fascist slanders on his war record. 

Moreover, political morality is low where authority is diffused. 
Responsibility is not enforced by a coherent opposition upon a 
government with undisputed power: instead it is dissipated among 
several hundred professional politicians, each sufficiently influential 
to attract temptation, but sufficiently obscure to have little fear of the 
consequences. A chain of intermediaries of diminishing honesty 
links the politician — often without his knowledge — with the crook; 
its origin is frequently in the minister’s cabinet, the group of half a 
dozen personal or political friends whom each minister brings into 
office with him to form a buffer against both his official advisers, 
and the outer world.? 

Where political authority is so weak, the permanent services 
become powerful; where the political struggle goes so deep, their 
teliability is essential. No part of the government machine is quite 
immune from political influence. Frenchmen thus suspect (usually 


1 The cabinet is in many ways a useful, perhaps an indispensable device; and 
Many ministers, notably Laval, have been well served by chefs de cabinet far 
more honest than themselves. But the system helps to spread influence without 
responsibility; the fall of M Félix Gouin (the Prime Minister whose entourage 
took too active an interest in the import of Algerian wine) shows the dangers to 
Which it may lead. 
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wrongly) the worst of their public men; that they will both behave 
improperly, and cover each others’ improprieties; that in Professor 
Brogan’s words: ‘the State is not a referee but a player — and prob- 
ably a dirty player.’ Suspicion falls especially upon the security 
services, which are both secret and semi-political. Partly removed 
after the Dreyfus case from military control — a deprivation never 
forgiven by the army — security came in theory into the sphere of the 
Ministry of the Interior, a Home Office up to its neck in politics. But 
this responsibility was always blurred in practice;! and war and occu- 
pation came to shake the whole structure of French administration. 
The post-war civil service was recruited from various, often mutually 
hostile sources; officials who had served on under Vichy, men who 
had joined de Gaulle in London or Algiers, men whose resistance 
records were rewarded by a post in government service. New feuds 
and hatreds, political and personal, had sprung up; it was often hard 
to tell whether a man had worked for his own hand or for a cause, 
or whether a René Hardy was a hero or a traitor. Much was possible 
in these hectic years which even in France could never have occurred 
in normal times; and in this context the affair of the generals must be 
seen. 


2 

On September 18th, 1949, there was a fight on an autobus at the 
Gare de Lyon between a French soldier and two Indo-Chinese Com- 
munist students, just back from the World Youth Congress in Buda- 
pest. The students were arrested, and one of them was found to be 
carrying two documents. The first of these was a copy of a report 
. by General Revers, chief of the general staff, advocating that a soldier 
should forthwith be appointed High Commissioner in Indo-China; 
the second was a highly eulogistic biography, or autobiography, of 
Revers’s friend General Mast, the head of the Jnstitut des hautes 
études de défense nationale, and a Far Eastern expert. The police 
inquiries led them to a certain Roger Peyré, manager of the small 
import and export business of Rossi et Cie., in the rue de Prony; he 
was arrested, taken to the D.S.T. (the counter-espionage department 
of the Ministry of the Interior),* and interrogated for 32 hours. He 
admitted receiving the report from Mast, with Revers’s consent, and 
passing it on to two Indo-Chinese whom he believed to be pro- 
French; he added that one of them, M Van Co, the Paris agent of 
General Xuan,’ had given him 2} million francs, of which he had dis- 


1 Part of the trouble in the Stavisky case was the conflict between the Sareté 
Nationale and the Paris Prefecture of Police. 

* Direction de la Surveillance du Territoire; a department of the Sdreté 
Nationale, it deals with counter-espionage within French territory, while the 
S.D.E.C.E. (see p. 472) is responsible elsewhere. 

* The former Prime Minister of Indo-China. 
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tributed a million each to the two generals and the rest to a promin- 
ent Socialist ex-minister. At dawn on the 22nd, the ministers of the 
Interior and of Defence called on the Prime Minister to tell him the 
news; that evening, the two latter ministers decided that the country 
could not afford a scandal involving the chief of the general staff at a 
time when delicate negotiations in Washington were expected. To 
hush up the affair, the Minister of Defence laid down that no military 
secret was involved, since only the political and not the military parts 
of Revers’s report had leaked. This decision meant that no prose- 
cution would lie: the arrested men were released and their papers 
were handed back. The generals, who denied taking money but 
could not deny their friendship with Peyré, agreed quietly to retire 
from the army; and the affair seemed to be over. In fact it had just 
begun. 


3 

M Ramadier, the Socialist Minister of Defence, and M Queuille, 
the Radical premier, were experienced politicians of a type familiar 
in France, and differing from one another in little except party 
allegiance.t M Moch, the Minister of the Interior, was a Socialist 
of a very different kind, the ablest and most determined, and perhaps 
the most unpopular of the country’s post-war leaders. But there 
were other ministers who had a claim to be consulted in the affair, 
and notably M Lecourt, the Minister of Justice, and M Coste- 
Floret, the Minister of Overseas France, both members of M.R.P. 
Coste-Floret was responsible for the policy in Indo-China which had 
come under heavy fire in the Revers report; he was an excitable 
southern law professor, trained in the tough politics of Algiers,” and 
in the suppression of the inquiry he smelt an intrigue. On the 27th 
September he sent to the Prime Minister a startling report which 
claimed to reveal a complex plot. General Mast was to be appointed 
to Indo-China, to the political profit of Van Co and to the financial 
profit of Peyré and his friends; General Revers had ‘leaked’ his own 
report to assist Mast’s campaign; and the Socialist Party was to be 
enlisted by the prospect of trading and financial concessions, granted 
by Mast, to replenish the depleted party funds. The agent here was to 
be M Bouzanquet, who was both a partner in Rossi et Cie and a 
secretary of the Socialist trade union federation, Force Ouvriére; but 


? Queuille had served in a score of pre-war cabinets, in 12 of them at the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Ramadier had been president of the Parliamentary 
group of freemasons, and had been disciplined by his party more than thirty 
times. In the thankless post of Minister of Food, just after liberation, he was 
christened by his enemies Ramadan, ‘l’homme du jefine perpétuel’, and (because 
of his conspicuous beard) ‘le pére Noél a la hotte vide’. 

* When the Communists were dropped from the Government in May 1947, 
Coste-Floret as Minister of War wished to declare a state of siege. 
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neither the Socialist leaders nor Bouzanquet himself were aware of 
the plot.? 

No action was taken, for the Government was breaking up; but 
two days later, on the 29th, a news-letter to which a member of M 
Ceste-Floret’s cabinet contributed’ published a report that Revers 
was responsible for the leak, and had been paid. Giving this attack 
as his reason, Revers decided not to retire after all; but he brought 
no legal action, and it was suspected that he was really taking ad- 
vantage of the fall of the Government, and of the support of his 
friend Colonel Fourcaud, the deputy head of another secret service, 
the S.D.E.C.E.* 

This organization dated from the early days of the Free French 
movement in London, when it was called the B.C.R.A., and headed 
by de Gaulle’s powerful and somewhat sinister adviser ‘Colonel 
Passy’. When de Gaulle resigned in 1946, the organization was 
brought under the Prime Minister’s office, given the task of dealing 
with counter-espionage outside the country, and removed from the 
hands of Passy‘ to those of a Socialist deputy, M Henri Ribiére. 
Ribiére’s authority, however, seemed very much less effective than 
that of his remarkable deputy. Colonel Fourcaud was Russian-born, 
had fought the Bolsheviks before 1920 and had contacts with the 
Fascist cagoulards before the war; during it, he was several times 
parachuted into occupied France. He was described as a condottiere, 
as a cloak and dagger character, and as a man who conspired morn- 
ing, noon and night. Fourcaud did not hide his passionate resent- 
ment against Ramadier and especially Moch, who had in his view 
covered up a case of spying, and victimized General Revers, in order 
to conceal their own sordid intrigues.’ But since the Americans had 
confidence in Revers, Fourcaud decided that he must be rescued at 
all costs: Peyré must withdraw his charges, and the scandal must be 
extended, to shift the blame from the general to the men who had 
dismissed him. Peyré had worked for the S.D.E.C.E. before, but 
when the affair began, Captain Girardot — the officer in contact with 


1 Coste-Floret never explained how a man or a party could be induced to act 
by a bribe of which they were not informed; and later, under examination, he 
declared that the whole plan was merely a ‘dream’ in the mind of Van Co. But 
however absurd, the story clearly influenced the attitude of Colonel Fourcaud. 

® But both he and his editor denied that he was the source. 

’ Section de Documentation Extérieure et de Contre-Espionnage. 

* Passy (whose real name was Dewavrin) had placed considerable funds in 
Britain and America, for political purposes which remain conjectural. 

5 Early in the morning of October 29th, Fourcaud called on M Wybot, the 
head of the D.S.T., and told him that the two ministers ought to be impeached 
and shot for treason; if the generals were guilty, they too should be court- 
martialled and shot, but he believed that Revers, at any rate, was innocent. To 
Captain Girardot, however, the colonel said that he was not sure about Revers, 
but that in any event he must be ‘whitewashed’. 
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him — was ordered not to see him again. Fourcaud countermanded 
this order. Girardot was to see Peyré, and warn him that his life was 
in danger; but if he would make a new statement exculpating Revers, 
and providing evidence about the activities of his Socialist friends, 
he was to receive money and help to get out of the country.’ On the 
night of October 13th, Girardot called on Peyré, accompanied by the 
latter’s lawyer, M Rochas;? at 4 o’clock next morning, Peyré tossed 
up. ‘You’ve won,’ he said to Girardot as the coin fell; and he 
proceeded to dictate a long new statement in which nothing was said 
about Revers receiving money or being privy to the leak of the report. 
On November 30th, Peyré and his family left France for South 
America, where they remain; on the same day Colonel Fourcaud met 
in Paris a friend who was editor of the Gaullist paper at St Etienne: 
next day, the paper published an article giving the Fourcaud version 
of the story. On December 7th, Revers was replaced as chief of the 
general staff; on the 26th, Time published a violent attack on him for 
negligence over military secrets, which were said to be leaking via 
France to Russia, and the cat was out of the bag. The Prime Minister, 
M Bidault, made a statement in the Assembly on January 17th, 1950, 
and a parliamentary committee of inquiry was set up. 

On the 24th, Carrefour, a sensationalist Gaullist weekly, published 
the complete text of Peyré’s statement to Captain Girardot, of which 
only four men had copies — Peyré and Girardot themselves, General 
Revers and Colonel Fourcaud. The unfortunate M Ribiére, who 
claimed that Girardot’s activities had been concealed from him,' 

1 This account follows that given by Girardot to the committee of inquiry, 
which has been accepted partly because the committee were convinced that he 
was an honest and non-political witness, partly because of confirmatory evidence, 
and partly because of Colonel Fourcaud’s attitude. The latter denied his subor- 
dinate’s account, but would not accuse him of lying: he pointed out that Girardot 
had first told his story to the D.S.T., when he was exhausted after a long interroga- 
tion (it is interesting that someone of Fourcaud’s experience should give thisreason 
for not taking it seriously). He could not explain why Girardot should have 
repeated it to the committee. And while denying the whole he admitted many of 
the principal points, even that Girardot might ‘subjectively’ have thought that 
his task was to clear Revers at any cost. 

Girardot’s version was confirmed by Colonel Morand (see p. 478) and, except 
for the part about the Socialist friends, by M Rochas (see note 2): but that 
part was supported by statements by Peyré to several friends before his departure, 
that he was being questioned on this subject by Girardot, knew nothing about 
it, and was therefore not likely to get the support he had been promised. Four- 
caud’s witnesses were two S.D.E.C.E. colonels, who had heard only part of the 
conversation, and were his close friends. One said he ‘had not heard’ the alleged 
orders, the other denied them — thereby, it appears, contradicting a previous 
deposition. 

* Rochas was a close friend of Girardot. He had just resigned from the Paris 
bar to join that of Meaux, and let himself be persuaded that during the two-day 
interval he was not bound by professional etiquette. 

° Fourcaud denied this. 
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ordered an inquiry. Girardot was brought to the D.S.T. and inter- 
rogated for 21 hours by the heads of the department in person:! two 
other officers who had heard part of his instructions from Fourcaud 
were also brought from their beds to be interrogated: and on January 
30th, by telephone, Fourcaud ‘declared war’ on the D.S.T.? Girardot 
applied to be heard by the committee of inquiry; his superiors tried 
to obstruct the request and, having failed, ordered him to say as little 
as possible; but feeling that he was being made the scapegoat for the 
whole affair, he told the committee everything he knew — perhaps the 
only important witness to do so. 


4 

Though the committee of inquiry were primarily concerned with 
investigating the leak of Revers’s report, there were several other 
topics involved; the political activities of Peyré: the financial activities 
of Van Co in political circles: Peyré’s unhindered departure from 
France: and the various attempts to use the affair for political ends. 
On the question of the report, they soon decided that it had passed 
through the hands of General Revers, General Mast, and Peyré, to 
Van Co, who had sent it on to General Xuan. But Peyré had also 
given it to another Indo-Chinese, Vinh Xa, who although a cousin of 
Bao Dai was of secret Communist sympathies, and had conveyed a 
copy of it to the Indo-Chinese Communists, by whom it was broad- 
cast. Contesting this explanation, General Revers developed a 
remarkable theory. The leak might have occurred in the Ministry of 
Overseas France, where the report had been microfilmed for reasons 
which were not convincingly explained;* Van Co’s secretary took one 
copy to Indo-China for General Xuan, but handed a second to the 
Communists; and the Ministry of Overseas France was blaming 
Revers, the man who had denounced their policy, to divert attention 
from its own negligence in letting the secretary go. The fight at the 
Gare de Lyon was staged for this purpose by the D.S.T., which was 
full of officers from de Gaulle’s B.C.R.A. who hated Revers for stay- 
ing in France during the war:‘ indeed they had for years been plotting 
to ruin him by involving him in scandal, and had recently tried to 


1M Wybot, head of the D.S.T., and his superior, M Bertaux, the head of the 
Sireté Nationale itself. 

® But he invited Wybot and a colleague to meet him at a café near the Etoile, in 
order to explain that there was nothing personal about this war. 

® The Ministry of Overseas France had its own security service, the B.T.L.C. 
Its chief, Major Maleplate, told the committee that when he first heard the sug- 
gestion that the microfilm might have been the source of the leak, ‘I was so 
shocked that I decided to go on leave’. 

4 Revers had supported Vichy until 1942, and was a member of Darlan’s 
cabinet. 
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poison him. As if this were not sufficient, M Teitgen (an M.R.P. 
minister) had inspired the article in Time, and the executive com- 
mittee of M.R.P. had decided that Revers must be removed: M. 
Coste-Floret had said so in a train.? 

This bold counter-attack was not successful, though the general 
scored some points. His theory was not only inconsistent, and denied 
by all those accused, it was also unplausible; the Ministry of Overseas 
France had every interest in keeping secret so damaging a report, 
while the campaign for a change of policy had much to gain from 
publicity. But Revers’s relations with Peyré were in themselves enough 
to condemn him. Peyré had been before the war a local secretary of 
Doriot’s Fascist party, the P.P.F.: he had continued a member, as he 
claimed, to inform the resistance movement, and had betrayed the 
P.P.F. to the police in 1944. He had been convicted for fraud before 
the war and for collaboration after it, but the latter conviction was 
quashed because Revers and Bouzanquet testified to his resistance 
activities — of which both men admitted to the committee of inquiry 
that they knew nothing. Yet Revers had made of this man a close 
friend and confidant, had obtained the Legion of Honour for him and 
tried hard to get him promotion in it. Letters were produced in 
which the general asked Peyré to let him know what the cabinet had 
discussed at its last meeting, to find out when he could conveniently 
have an interview with the Prime Minister (Ramadier), to oppose 
the grant of extra powers to General de Lattre de Tassigny, or to 
obtain a fifth star for Revers himself. The chief of the general 
staff had no doubt that Peyré was more powerful than himself. 
General Mast’s relations with Peyré were more recent but were also 


1 No time or place were given for Coste-Floret’s remark, and the D.S.T. denied 
all Revers’s charges; if they were true it was odd that the S.D.E.C.E., which was 
the B.C.R.A. itself under a new name, should have been supporting the general. 
But he may have been right about the fight at the station: even Moch admitted 
that the official story was thin. And when M Chabanais of the D.S.T. was asked 
by the committee whether the affair had not been a remarkable piece of luck, he 
replied ‘It was a miracle’, The Communist commissioner asked ‘whether, in 
your service, you believe in miracles?’ and witness answered ‘Oui, et l’on aide, 
quand on le peut, a les faire apparaitre’. He then reassured the astonished com- 
mittee that no one could possibly have staged the incident, and certainly the D.S.T 
had not done so. 

* Another letter called for a ‘barrage’ against a particular appointment as 
directeur adjoint du personnel in the Ministry of War, and urged the candidature 
of the military governor of Paris, ‘bon républicain dont, pour cette raison, le 
M.R.P. veut se défaire en l’envoyant adjoint au général commandant la 3e région 
4 Rennes’. During the next year M Schuman was Prime Minister and M Teit- 
gen, also of M.R.P., Minister of Defence; but Revers’s candidate was appointed a 
year later, under the Queuille Government. Ramadier, the Minister of Defence 
responsible, was severely attacked for political appointments in the army by M. 


Monteil of M.R.P., who in 1950 sat on the committee of inquiry into the affair of 
the generals. 
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intimate.! The committee condemned both generals severely, and 
they were dismissed from the army. 

It was never established whether Peyré had really paid them any 
money: and no foundation was found for the wider charges of whole- 
sale corruption of politicians by Van Co. Colonel Fourcaud did 
indeed put in a list of 97 members of parliament which he had ob- 
tained from Peyré;* the Communists covered the walls with bills 
reproducing the list, headed Les Sales Mains, and the old Panama cry 
of ‘A bas les chéquards’ was raised again. But the list proved to have 
been compiled haphazard to serve as a basis for possible invitations 
to Van Co’s receptions, and a few months later the Communists were 
saying that it was a deliberate attempt, arranged of course by Moch,' 
to cover the real chéquards by implicating innocent men. 


5 

The Government had promised to the committee the fullest 
assistance, but their performance fell so far short of this that the 
absence of evidence began to seem in itself almost a ground for 
suspicion. The committee were assured that they had received a 
complete dossier: but a series of items were found to have been 
omitted. Some were supplied later, including a record of the burning 
of several other documents (claimed to be only spare copies of those 
handed in); but one page of Peyré’s interrogation was not to be 
found.‘ Again, the D.S.T. had committed many admitted and 


1 It appeared, though Mast denied it, that Peyré had carte blanche to invite 
politicians to dine with the general. When the chairman of the committee 
remarked to Madame Mast that: 

‘la maison du general Mast parait avoir été trés ouverte,’ 
Madame replied: 
‘Pas tant que cela; vous n’y étes jamais venu.’ 

* Even Right-wing deputies commented that Fourcaud’s behaviour was 
peculiar. Released from arrest by the personal order of the Prime Minister, his 
friend M Bidault, Fourcaud came before the committee three days later and 
handed in an item of the dossier on which he was supposed to be examined, 
commenting that it was worthless, but knowing perfectly well that it was bound to 
cause the maximum of political exploitation and scandal. 

8 Since the list was handed in by Fourcaud, Moch’s mortal enemy, this is a little 
hard to believe. 

4 There was also no trace of a page of Van Co’s accounts containing the words 
‘versements Paul’ (i.e. Peyré), the initials ‘R’, ‘M’ and ‘LT’ and the sums | million, 
1 million and + million. The officer who interrogated Peyré suggested to the 
committee that these were in pencil and might not appear on the photocopy in the 
committee’s hands. But at the next day’s hearing he declared that he had never 
seen this paper, and that the idea that he had seen it had been put into his head 
by the newspapers: he was then suddenly taken ill. His colleague, the next witness, 
declared that he had experimented with photocopying pencil marks, which 
showed up perfectly; but he was positive that this page had never existed. 

An Indo-Chinese witness later declared that every self-respecting Annamite 
kept at least four different sets of books. 
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grave irregularities during those 48 frantic hours in September; they 
were excused as being the result of haste, but the committee were not 
quite satisfied that they were accidental. The most serious was the 
illegal restoration of Peyré’s and Van Co’s papers (the former filling 
four suitcases) on their release. Moch claimed that no damage had 
been done, and all the cheques could easily be retrieved within three 
days; but the Ministry of Justice would give no assistance, and when 
members of the committee went to the bank themselves, the cheques 
had been removed the day before for judicial investigation.1 The 
committee asked for the prosecution of Bouzanquet for giving false 
evidence about Peyré’s resistance record: the Minister of Justice 
(A Radical) refused. The Ministry of Finance would give no inform- 
ation about the extensive and notorious traffic in Indo-Chinese 
piastres. Peyré had escaped prosecution, and had been able to take 
his whole family abroad; the Government’s efforts to extradite him 
were suspected to be as feeble as they were ineffective. It was not 
wholly surprising that many Frenchmen suspected that the key to the 
mystery was missing in the spring of 1950 because it had been thor- 
oughly hidden in the autumn of 1949. 

Shortly after leaving France, Peyré had written to a friend saying 
that in doing so he had followed the wishes of ‘R’ and of Albert. The 
latter was Bouzanquet: the correspondent thought that ‘R’ was 
Ribiére, who had dined with Bouzanquet early in November. But 
Ribiére denied knowing Peyré or receiving any request for help from 
him or from members of the government. Another likely ‘R’ was 
Captain Girardot, who had a room in the offices of Rossi et Cie. and 
was known there as Rabier. He admitted having promised Peyré 
assistance to escape, but denied having given it; the promises were 
broken, he said, presumably because Colonel Fourcaud did not wish 
to lose his main source of information. The committee eventually 
concluded that ‘R’ was almost certainly General Revers; but that 
whoever ‘R’ might be, the failure of the police to keep any check on 
Peyré was suspicious. In a final effort to solve the mystery, the com- 
mittee investigated the account of a customer in the Restaurant-Bar 
de 1’Etape who had told a table-companion that a few weeks ago 
Peyré was sitting in that very place, when in came a policeman who 
handed him a number of passports and told him ‘in military language’ 
to get out of the country forthwith. The teller denied having told the 
story, but his hearer brought a witness to support him: in this fruit- 
less chase after hearsay evidence the search for Peyré’s protectors 
petered out. 

The sources of Peyré’s influence proved equally elusive: the 
rapporteur complained that on that subject the committee seemed to 


‘ The Ministry of Justice was then asked to show them confidentially to the 
committee’s rapporteur. The letter was never answered. 
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meet a ‘wall of silence’. General Revers did indeed hint that Peyré’s 
contacts were in several ministries held by Socialists, but the one 
name he gave turned out to be that of the very man who had stopped 
Peyré’s advancement in the Legion of Honour. From Revers’s 
evidence it was clear that Peyré had excellent sources of information 
but far from clear that he could exercise effective pressure; over three 
years Revers had asked him to act in a number of matters, in none of 
which had he obtained results. Yet the silence of witnesses may have 
had other reasons. For when Jacques Peyré was being pressed hard 
on the point, he put in evidence a letter written to his brother in South 
America by M. Castellani — a Gaullist member of the committee of 
inquiry itself.1 The committee and the R.P.F. were shortly reduced in 
number by one, and Roger Peyré had perhaps demonstrated that 
he still had a card or two up his sleeve. A Gaullist weekly, seconded 
by demands for ‘inquiry’ by the Communists, carried on a campaign 
suggesting that the real source of Peyré’s power was a contact with 
the Presidency of the Republic itself. These charges broke down 
completely when the editor concerned was examined, but they led to 
one of the oddest incidents of the inquiry, the ‘affaire Morand’. 
Colonel Morand was a former member of the S.D.E.C.E., who 
was summoned to give evidence before the committee. But M 
Chamant, a Right-wing member of it, arranged instead that Morand 
should come to his house in the suburbs and there give evidence to 
three members of the committee only — the Gaullist chairman, a 
Radical who was an old friend of Morand’s, and Chamant himself. 
Morand wrote to another friend in the Elysée saying that he was 
subjected to heavy pressure to implicate the President’s son and 
members of his staff, but had not done so: and the letter found its 
way to a Socialist member of the committee, who bitterly attacked 
Chamant and his colleagues. They explained that Morand would not 
come to Paris because he said he was in danger,” and that his evidence 
was too sensational to publish and too fantastic to be worth passing 


1 Jacques Peyré also remarked casually to the chairman, ‘Si je parle ce sera 
terrible’. 

Castellani’s letter, written in January, ran: ‘Mon cher ami— Vous aviez 
disparu de Paris, mais pour cause! Vous faites le tour du monde. — Merci pour 
vos bons veeux. Acceptez les nétres en retour, bien sincéres et bien cordiaux. Le 
gouvernement Bidault tombera fin janvier. Je crois que nous allions 4 grands pas 
vers de nouvelles élections. Bien amicalement vétre. J. CASTELLANI. Envoyez 
quelques timbres pour les enfants d’Amerique du Sud.’ 

The suggestion was made that Castellani had acted on the committee as a 
representative of the ‘Fourcaud version’, and an analysis of the questions he 
asked tends to confirm this impression. ' 

* It later appeared that he had been dismissed from the S.D.E.C.E. because his 
expense accounts were extraordinarily high. and had agreed to stay out of Paris 
for a year; if he attended the committee, he feared that he would meet Ribiére, his 
late chief, in the lobbies of the Assembly. 
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on to their colleagues. Morand was summoned to attend the com- 
mittee, but did not arrive. He wrote to say that he had been out of 
Paris when the summons arrived, and had left no address: when he 
eventually appeared, he admitted having received the summons in 
Paris, and only leaving thirty-six hours later. His evidence was as 
unsatisfactory as his conduct: he denied having any knowledge 
which would connect Peyré with the Elysée, denied giving such 
information to Chamant and the others, and when asked about 
‘pressure’ replied that he had ‘subi des pressures qui n’en étaient 
pas’ — adding unnecessarily ‘Il y a des nuances!’. His one definite 
statement was that he had heard part of Colonel Fourcaud’s instruc- 
tions to Captain Girardot (a fact which neither of them had men- 
tioned) and that he confirmed Girardot’s version. The three deputies 
who had heard Morand resigned from the committee soon afterwards 
(for other reasons) and refused a confrontation with the witness, M. 
Michelet, the chairman, remarking cryptically that he would have 
plenty to say when the time came. 


6 

The committee’s life was thus thoroughly unhappy. Its initial 
attempt to keep its proceedings secret was frustrated by the Com- 
munist member, who passed selected items on to L’Humanité. 
The committee was thereby driven into accepting day-by-day 
publicity, which enabled witnesses to prepare their stories in ad- 
vance, and made its work almost impossible. Suspicions that every 
member was grinding his own political axe were confirmed by 
incidents like the Morand affair, and made more damaging by the 
obstructiveness of the Government. At the end of April two interim 
reports were adopted, one condemning the generals, the other 
exonerating Ramadier on the ground that, in quashing the prosecu- 
tion, he had in the national interest committed what would normally 
have been a dereliction of duty. Against the wish of the committee 
the Assembly decided to debate this report forthwith, and five 
Right-wing members resigned: they were replaced by Socialists and 
members of M.R.P. The committee spent two final months investi- 
gating mare’s nests,' and finally produced a report criticizing the 
irregular proceedings of the D.S.T., demanding reorganization of 
the secret services, and asking for further inquiry into Peyré’s 
departure, and into the traffic in piastres. This report was debated 

1 The chief of these was the story that Peyré belonged to a Sainte-Vehme, a 
Nazi secret society headed by Marcel Déat. There was partial corroboration, but 
little to connect Peyré with the affair; and when after eight sittings the witness 
agreed to produce his evidence, it turned out to be a letter posted in Tours by an 
informant whom he did not know: the witness himself was said by the police to 


be in close contact with the Communist Party, and in particular with the Com- 
munist member of the committee of inquiry. 
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in November: the Communists demanded the impeachment of 
Moch, their most dangerous opponent, and in a secret vote, without 
discussion, carried their motion by 235 to 207 — fifty short of the 
absolute majority required by the Constitution. It seems that about 
forty of the M.R.P., led by M Coste-Floret’s brother, and perhaps 
mostly influenced by party motives rather than by a belief in Moch’s 
guilt, had given the Communists their triumph; the break-up of the 
Government was barely averted. A week later, General de Lattre 
was appointed High Commissioner in Indo-China; after nearly 18 
months’ delay and under the pressure of military disaster, the policy 
of Revers’ report was at last adopted. 

Politically the affair has done a good deal of harm to the centre 
coalition, partly by discrediting prominent political figures, especially 
Socialists, but even more by sowing suspicion between allies: the 
Socialist-M.R.P. combination has been weakened if not destroyed. 
Gaullist indiscretions have not allowed the R.P.F. to reap the full 
benefit from their promising slogan, ‘l’affaire des généraux, c’est 
l’affaire du régime’. The Communists have gained by throwing mud 
all round, and more especially by exposing the seamy side of ‘la 
sale guerre’: wars in Indo-China have been loathed in France since 
the days of Jules Ferry, ‘le Tonkinois’. Most of all, political 
cynicism has received a further reinforcement: and the non-voters 
were already the largest party in France. 

One problem remains: for whom was Peyré working? Was he, 
as he claimed, a patriotic Frenchman, risking his life and his repu- 
tation in the service of his country? Or was he a spy, a concealed 
and characterless Alger Hiss? And if so, who were his masters? 
He had a Fascist past, and had served the Germans during the war, 
perhaps for ulterior motives and perhaps not. On the other hand, 
he was well-informed about the French Communist Party, and had 
excellent contacts with Viet Minh: and after all it was the Com- 
munists who gained in the end by the leaking of Revers’s report. 
But, again, his brother and his friends had been in the O.S.S. in 
Tunisia, he had himself claimed to know Mr Forrestal, and three 
well-informed witnesses (General Revers, Colonel Morand and 
Captain Girardot) confirmed that he had American contacts, par- 
ticularly with the entourage of a distinguished general who had 
recently become head of a well-known university. Lastly was he, as 
the committee of inquiry thought, not a spy at all, but a French 
Sidney Stanley, a boaster and bluffer who had no real influence on 
governmental action, and only attempted one political coup in his 
life — the campaign to send General Mast to Indo-China — with the 
simple motive of financial profit for himself? We are not very likely 
ever to discover the answer. 





‘STRONG LINES’ AND STRONG MINDS 
REFLECTIONS ON THE PROSE OF BROWNE & JOHNSON 


EDWIN MORGAN 


I 

It is hardly to be doubted that the idea of the function of prose as 
communication of the intelligible on a level which should make it 
hard or impossible to mistake the writer’s meaning was accepted 
throughout the eighteenth as in the seventeenth century. It was 
perhaps always this which made the recognizable distinction between 
prose and verse, even when the idea was very vaguely expressed: that 
while both forms of writing were concerned with communicating, 
and it might be said even that both enjoyed the same unlimited ex- 
panse of material to be ranged over and selected from, still it re- 
mained the business of prose to make its speech in such a way that 
the understanding of the reader was merely satisfied by the passing 
over and instant absorption of thoughts which could pass over and 
be absorbed with only one effect, and that effect amenable to rational 
discussion; whereas the business of verse, however variously it might 
in its origins be conceived, was as it concerned the effect produced 
on the reader’s mind a communication of thoughts or feelings which 
might or might not be instantly absorbed and for whose agency and 
full meaning no calculations of the reason could afterwards be made. 

Such a distinction, of course, did not serve to keep the two forms 
in a watertight sense shut up from the playing interaction of parts of 
the definition of the one which held a natural leaning towards the 
other, upon the general definition of what the other should aim to 
accomplish. We have, for instance, Jonson’s far-reaching implica- 
tions in the statement that he would have Spenser read for his matter, 
which seems to say: ‘I know very well how attractive in this poet is 
the habit of appearing to communicate a great deal by the rhapsodical 
sweetnesses of the rhythms of stanzas and of individual concaten- 
ations of sounds, but it is surely an uncritical appreciation to assume 
the sense from an assumed knowledge of the sensuous manner in 
which verse works, and I would therefore have you read him rather 
as you would read prose, with the mind strained for meaning rather 
than the ear for an ambiguous deliciousness.’ On the other hand we 
have the seventeenth-century arguments over the division of prose 
into the Senecan and the Ciceronian, the pithy and the eloquent, the 
aphoristic and the oratorical, in which we can see the infiltration into 
definitions of good prose style of qualities associated in the first place 
with the effects of verse, whose existence as problems at all makes it 

Cc 
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clear that the ideal of prose, although it must remain separate from 
that of verse, nevertheless allowed in its big and general nature some 
widely differing effects. 

This feeling of the (at least) two levels of communication on which 
prose did actually work is a seventeenth-century characteristic which 
is hardly met with after Dryden until the nineteenth-century essayists, 
and then in a nearer and altogether more suspect relationship to 
verse; it is an accompaniment and large signal of that last century of 
the free and fluid attitude towards the development of English, before 
its fixing, stiffening, and rationalizing by Dryden, Addison, Steele, 
Swift, Johnson, and Johnson’s dictionary, from which it has not even 
yet recovered; and it may be considered, I take it, as a characteristic 
of an age interested in variety of effect before the correctness of a 
norm, in meat before grace, and perhaps in an individualistic risk of 
obscurity before the more certain efficacies connected with delivery 
addressed in an approved style. We are to think that the seventeenth 
century was a period of much prose, of great prose, and of much 
writing about prose, but we are not to look for definite conclusions 
in that age; it is only towards the end of the century, or in the last 
quarter of it, that we observe what is in fact finally a tacit plunge into 
the waters of clarity, and a setting out for Swift’s perfection. The 
arguments persisted to the end even when the tide had set against 
them; and it seems that the new prose settled down in obedience to a 
more general belief that the existing language was not a sufficiently 
accurate medium for the expression of scientific truth and theory, 
rational and philosophical investigations, and those critical ideas on 
writing and on life which sought more and more to find and impose 
standards and solid judgments. That is to say, after 1660 there was a 
broadening tendency for matter to outweigh expressiveness, although 
neither matter nor expressiveness for the most part reached the level 
it had obtained in the first half of the century; the concentration ona 
strict adherence in words to the processes of thought encouraged a 
certain uniformity of style when ‘thought’ was hardly compatible 
with ‘enthusiasm’ and style had to be unambiguous to the rational 
reader; and thus emerged the spiral (one might call it vicious) wherein 
greater ease and luculence of communication made for greater insist- 
ence on matter — philosophical, devotional, scientific — which would 
not strain language to any intemperateness of diction, this in turn 
fortifying a facility that in the end suffered the stereotyping and 
hypostatizing inseparable from all consciously induced and narrowly 
imagined appropriatenesses of speech. 

The seventeenth century was not concerned with the question of 
facility, or with the attempt to create a stylistic illusion of facility by 
the method of celare artem. From Bacon to Milton the logomachy 
is between ‘strong lines’, the involved and metaphysical way of 
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writing, and a terse witty chopped-up tight-packed parcelled-out 
style frugally garnished with metaphor physical or metaphysical.’ 
Thus we find Bacon asserting that ‘eloquence is doubtless inferior to 
wisdom’; or Owen Felltham with his ‘There is nothing tires one, like 
the sawing of one’s ears, when words shall clatter, like a window 
loose, in the wind’; or Vindex Anglicus in 1644 saying ‘Our language 
is copious enough already, we need traffic no more to enrich it’. And 
against these stands Milton objecting to ‘fastidious oratory’ and 
sentences made ‘by the statute, as if all above three inches long were 
confiscate’; or the silent defence of eloguentia in Donne and Taylor, 
Sterry and Traherne, Browne and Burton. Perhaps we could say that 
the struggle had an outcome which could hardly have been foreseen, 
and that it was only the remarkable succession within half a century 
of strongly individual prose writers upholding the metaphysical, 
ornate, or weighty style which gives the appearance of a traditional 
mode of writing that might have persisted. In any case we can regard 
the late-flowering splendour of Milton’s prose rather as an isolated 
phenomenon than as a paradigm or portent, and agree that Dryden 
had to follow the advice of Francis Osborn, who in his well-known 
exhortation told writers in 1658 to ‘spend no time in reading, much 
less writing, Strong-lines: which like tough meat, ask more pains and 
time in chewing, than can be recompensed by all the nourishment 
they bring’. 

In Sir Thomas Browne we see the perfection of the style of ‘strong 
lines’. We might say that of similar examples of that style Areopagi- 
tica is more eloquent, and that in the Anatomy of Melancholy there 
is more of its typical excess;? but in Browne alone is the very peculiar 
quality of the metaphysical prose seen distinctly as a quality coming 
straight from the temperament of the writer, and it is this quality we 
must try to describe. 


2 

In the first place we must look at the general body of the prose 
considered apart from those almost ‘set-pieces’ of enlarged utterance 
announced as if by the striking of a chord in some remote key and 
opening up a new and more profound vista. The language taken on 
its ordinary working level is mostly of a loose syntactic structure; the 
punctuation is very hazardously sprinkled, and often obscures the 
sense, chiefly through a sometimes improper fondness for semicolons 
and colons and the attempt to telescope two or three sentences into 
one, wherein he may switch over from one construction to another 


1 Though to later seventeenth-century critics the inherent tendency towards 
obscurity or ‘darkness’ in the latter was evidence equally of a desire to be in 
some way ‘strong-lined’. 

* In spite of Burton’s disclaimers — ‘I respect matter, not words’! 
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not following logically. For example in the sentence, “Therefore that 
miracles have been, I do believe; that they may yet be wrought by the 
living, I do not deny; but have no confidence in those which are 
fathered on the dead’, the third element is either a new sentence 
beginning ‘But I have no confidence’, or else an equilibrating ‘but 
that they may be fathered on the dead, I have no confidence’ — but 
as it stands Browne has squeezed the two possibilities into one and 
given us what we feel to be an awkward addition to the second 
element. 

This encouragement of length in sentences, and a consequently 
sinuous and ramifying pursuit of clauses, are of course precisely 
to be expected from what we know of the speculative workings 
of his mind forever turning from a main path of discourse to ‘excur- 
sions and collateral truths’. Thus a sentence may end in some region 
not at all closely connected with its beginning, and have skirted 
diverse strange parts in the unfolding of its medial clauses; and if we 
extend the unit to a paragraph we shall find sometimes a very great 
progression indeed made in twenty or thirty lines. This is the method 
used to open the Garden of Cyrus with a typically oblique and mind- 
teasing paragraph: we begin apparently at a point extremely remote 
from gardens, from Cyrus, and from all things quincuncial, with 
Vulcan giving arrows to Apollo and Diana, but we wind up with a 
triumphantly introduced ‘vegetable creation, and first ornamental 
scene of nature’, just grasping the gradations by which this intro- 
duction has been made possible. That this characteristic may be 
used for the highest artistic effect is seen in the passage towards the 
end of the Garden of Cyrus which begins with a simple statement of 
the fact that seeds of plants lie covered in darkness and extends itself 
with a swift and audacious series of magnifications and applications 
of that idea to a grand and tremendous statement of the mystical 
‘adumbration’ of all religion, that Jux est umbra Dei. 

This example is particularly apt because it all but tells us in so many 
words the secret of what I should call the generative style of writing, 
which is the most typical, the most productive of great results, and the 
most widely criticized aspect of ‘strong lines’. It appears in those ‘set- 
pieces’ or modulated extensions of eloquence mentioned above, but 
also at many points on the main line, so we may consider it here. 
The structure of the paragraph is not necessarily more compact, or 
of the sentences more logical; but it is rather an astonishing emergence 
of images (a maturation of imagines) on an ascending scale of bold- 
ness and grandeur, from some tiny and insignificant original, as if 
in this case from the ‘egg’ of the idea of a dark husk or skin hiding 
the future flower from the present seed arose the ‘caterpillar’ of that 
conception of the darkness of the sky necessary to the beholding of 
the stars and from that settled the ‘chrysalis’ of his vision of human 
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life as the darkness cast back by the shadow of death foreimaging 
heaven’s light and finally out of that there sprang up the ‘butterfly’ 
or ‘imago’ or crowning or topping image of his conclusion that the 
sun and light itself are only the simulacrum and shadow of God. 
Image grows out of image, either by a simple accumulation of quali- 
ties or (as in this example) by a vast expansion in imagination. The 
argument, the discourse, the central stream is interrupted until this 
accumulation is turreted with an O altitudo or the expansion is 
bounded by the illimitable view. And as Browne himself says, ‘In 
this multiplicity of writing, bye and barren themes are best fitted for 
invention.’ It is from the tiny and unsuspected seed, the tinder- 
spark which we shall see Johnson was to despise, that the meta- 
physical cedar comes. 

But apart from the generative effect, the snowball, the steam-road- 
roller, the Chinese boxes, the salt-deposits and crystallization, which 
apply over sentences and paragraphs, there is to be examined the 
composition of the phrases themselves. Browne’s usages are typical 
not only of his fondness for diffuseness and variation but also of that 
flexibility of the language which was to be condemned by the next 
century as fluid and fantastic. Variation of a statement or idea, as a 
component of the generative style, becomes such a necessity to 
Browne that he frequently falls into a tautology where a repeated 
synonym, if it serves for anything at all, only underlines what has 
already been said. Thus he speaks of ‘the common road and Appian 
Way of knowledge’, ‘fits of folly and madness’, ‘to miscall and rave 
against the times’, ‘to amass and heap up riches’, ‘an ocular and 
visible object’, ‘the very disgrace and ignominy of our natures’. 
Sometimes, however, the more Shakespearian use of coupled near- 
synonyms, often taken from different linguistic derivations, is 
resorted to with considerable effect. Here we have, for instance, 
‘those tattered and contemptible regiments’, ‘each single peccadillo 
or scrape of infirmity’, ‘a Batpayoyuvouayia and hot skirmish’, 
‘swarms and millions of rhapsodies’, ‘the breath and similitude of 
God’, ‘those horae combustae and odd days’, ‘convincible and 
statute-madness’, ‘an abyss and mass of mercies’. 

At first sight the style would seem to be excessively latinized, but 
this is caused rather by the proportion of unusual words of Latin 
derivation than by a dipping of the whole fabric in Roman dye, and 
as far as analysis can make anything of the effects produced it will 
point to a rare and happy combining of Latin and native and other 
foreign elements, often startling, sometimes fantastic, but always 
vigorous and linking up, as the next century’s prose did not link up, 
the abstractions of the thought with language as spoken and used. So 
we have the ‘open and urging fire of the carnal composition’, ‘in the 
integrity and cradle of well-ordered polities’, ‘another man within 
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me that’s angry with me, rebukes, commands, and dastards me’, 
‘that duration, which maketh pyramids pillars of snow, and all that’s 
past a moment’. On a higher level, but making the same use of the 
mixture of elements, we have the rare beauty of such an adjuration as 
‘acquaint thyself with the choragium of the stars’. Very largely the 
success of the mixture comes from his recognition of the prime use- 
fulness of common concrete words to offset the magniloquent but 
often lacklustre and barren abstractions of Latin and Greek descent; 
and in passing we may note that it is the chief instrument of his wit, 
as when he says ‘though the funeral pyre of Patroclus took up an 
hundred foot, a piece of an old boat burnt Pompey’. These varia- 
tions and admixtures are the verbal servants of a quick, eager, digres- 
sional, overleaping mind, ‘averse from nothing’ as he says, delight- 
ing in the enriching and strengthening forces available in all meta- 
phor, vulgar or recondite. The absorbing interest of the Chain of 
Being, the still God-interpenetrated world, the significance of the 
little as mirrors or emblems of the huge, the intermediacy of man 
between beasts and angels, each in its own way contributed to make 
any bald or unmetaphorical style seem ridiculous to convey such an 
abundance of significance; and metaphorical, abundant, and signifi- 
cant the style itself is. 

When we come to look at the grander, heavier, and more mar- 
moreal memorials of Urn Burial and the Garden of Cyrus, we 
have to take into account the larger and less definable question of 
rhythm. How far the effects of prose may be said to rely on our 
sensation of an underlying rhythm, not regularly accented but 
forming a kind of recognizably pleasing contrapuntal pattern against 
what our pulse tells us a regularly accented beat would be giving, has 
been investigated, but remains just as obscure as it was when Aristotle 
in his Rhetoric advised ‘rhythmical but not metrically rhythmical 
prose writing’, because as soon as the vague rhythm of prose comes 
so near to regularity that we find ourselves subconsciously scanning 
it, the contrapuntal effect ceases and we realize it is good prose no 
longer; whereas on the other hand if the prose rhythm approaches 
too near actual speech, and we might expect to find a more complex 
and interesting counterpoint, the effect equally disappears, and we 
are not conscious of any rhythmic pleasure. Any attempts to measure 
the breadth of the strip of licence set at some point between colloquial 
and metrical utterance within which an incantatory effect is possible 
are perhaps fruitless until we find means of combining with such a 
measure an evaluation of pitch, which comes very noticeably to the 
forefront of attention in prose felt to be rhythmically satisfying. In 
Browne’s great passages at the close of Urn Burial and the Garden of 
Cyrus we are dimly aware of some distinguishing characteristics 
which will scarcely bear the weight of analysis but which in different 
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degrees have been present in his earlier writing and in these passages 
alone reach their apotheosis and justification. First, perhaps, we 
notice the falling cadence, the lowering of pitch in the second half of 
a sentence or proposition, which suggests both a descent, into a less 
intelligible but more profound meaning, and a diffusion or what 
Browne might call an exolution of thought, spreading out into a 
state of finer and more sombre texture and tincture. ‘Though Som- 
nus in Homer be sent to rouse up Agamemnon, I find no such effects 
in these drowsy approaches of sleep.’ This descending cadence is 
very common at the finish of sentences where he intends the reading 
mind to drop with it into the expanding mystery of a speculation; 
hence so many sentences ending with such phrases as ‘— seems no 
improbable conjecture’, ‘— might admit a wide solution’, ‘ — can- 
not pass without some question’, ‘— remains yet undiscovered’, 
*— may also be considered’. Then there is an evident avoidance of 
a succession of strong accents, and a tendency to unfold protracted 
approximations to dactyls, which increases the effect of incantation, 
especially when it is broken by an occasional spondee, the effect then 
being an irresistible reminder of the incantation of Latin verse. ‘But 
the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy, and deals with 
the memory of men without distinction to merit of perpetuity.” There 
is also a certain ambiguity or recalcitrant recession of sense, of the 
sort that we associate normally with poetry; here, thoughts of 
mortality, sleep, memory, and darkness seem to combine to produce 
sentences which echo long after their literal meaning is mastered. 
‘Night, which pagan theology could make the daughter of Chaos, 
affords no advantage to the description of order; although no lower 
than that mass can we derive its genealogy.’ The literal meaning 
itself is often remote, and it is the principal characteristic of this 
grander manner that the literal meaning should be charged with 
subsidiary associations, some biblical, some classical, some scientific, 
but most of that more purely imaginative kind which poets normally 
and Browne exceptionally by strange juxtapositions of words call up: 
one has only to think about the phrase he applies to man, ‘splendid 
in ashes’, to realize how far an exploiting of the backgrounds of 
words in prose can go. 


3 
Between Browne’s Religio Medici and Johnson’s Rasselas, Pope 
had written (in 1711): 


Words are like leaves; and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 


He was speaking about poetry, but the remark applies equally to 
that century’s ideal of prose, It is instructive to read Johnson’s own 
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remarks on Browne, for they seem on the whole just and reasonable, 
and present us with the two Johnsons, who are matter for pleasant 
observation when seen together arguing in the paragraph of a book, 
one upholding the critical standards of the time and the other 
recording his enthusiasm. First, there is obviously something faulty 
in the matter of these writings. Religio Medici, for instance, ‘con- 
tains many passages, which, relating merely to his own person, can 
be of no great importance to the public’; this is the complaint of a 
society against an age of individualists who throve by and did not 
disguise their individualism, of men who have painfully established 
standards against a period which took expression as it came and left 
correctness in the balance. The ‘uselessness’ of the inquiries of Urn 
Burial he condemns, while admitting the moral grandeur of the 
conclusion; there are, then, stages of literary growth, and a writing 
on such affairs unconnected with the business of men would be un- 
pardonable in an age like his own which feels itself — there are count- 
less expressions of it — adult, sophisticated, delivered from errors of 
barbarism. Similarly, though from a deeper lack of sympathy, 
Johnson says of the Garden of Cyrus: ‘It seems to have been in all 
ages the pride of wit, to show how it could exalt the low, and amplify 
the little. To speak not inadequately of things really and naturally 
great, is a task not only difficult but disagreeable’; implying that that 
wit is misdirected when it meditates on the ‘seminal nebbes’ of 
plants, and showing us as clearly as if he had said it how rational 
discourse and civilized concourse, Boyle, Newton, the outlawing of 
enthusiasm, and the final farewell to medieval things have done 
away with the microcosm, can no longer see sermons in stones, and 
refuse the intimations of nature in speaking of the supernatural. 
These three objections to the matter are not surprising, if they may 
appear unsympathetic. They are simply the product of a greatly 
changed outlook on literature as on life, and each period must write 
within the framework of its own belief and prejudice. When we come 
to the style, we find Johnson at first adhering to his standards of 
excellence and so leading Browne into damnation, but then his en- 
joyment of the vigour of the language triumphantly shakes off his 
caveats and obstats, and he lets us know that, with these massive 
reservations, he is on the side of Sir Thomas Browne. The phrases he 
uses in his criticism will serve to introduce a commentary on his own 
practice in Rasselas. 

Browne’s style, he says, is notable for magnae virtutes nec minora 
vitia. This is itself a greater compliment than we might at first think, 
because Johnson is perhaps the only critic of his time who could 
admit the existence of magnae virtutes in prose writing; great strength, 
great virtues of any kind, were less likely to be admired than con- 
demned as a primitive excess, and Johnson in not denying great 
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virtues to Browne’s style is being rather generously in sympathy. 
However, he is denying the virtue of excess when he condemns the 
equal presence of great faults, and proceeds to elaborate them. The 
style is, he says, ‘vigorous, but rugged; it is learned, but pedantic; it 
is deep, but obscure; . . . his tropes are harsh, and his combinations 
uncouth.’ We know that Johnson did admire vigorous writing, but 
we shall scarcely discover vigour in Rasselas, and certainly nothing 
rugged. He may in his own writing not have seen that vigour de- 
pends almost entirely on some of the other qualities he was not so 
willing to admit; so Rasselas with a little encouragement becomes 
a soporific, because it is not composed on the varying levels of 
familiarity, intensity, and spaciousness required to give a total im- 
pression of verbal adventure and invigoration. In the interests of 
equilibrium and smoothness descriptions seem almost calculated to 
lessen the reader’s interest each time the symmetrical arrangement of 
clauses returns. “The sprightly kid was bounding on the rocks, the 
subtle monkey frolicking in the trees, and the solemn elephant 
reposing in the shade.’ The mind is not surprised or disappointed 
except by the lack of surprise, but passively admires the underlying 
design without reacting to the properties of words except in the most 
generally referential way. The aptness of terms is apt only to a sleep- 
ing intelligence or imagination. What should a kid be but sprightly, 
what should it be doing except bounding, and where should it be 
except on the rocks? This is an impeccable kid, bounding in iambic 
pentameters, but hardly placed before us with any real significance 
or appropriateness. 

‘Learned, but pedantic.’ Here, with an eye on the universal 
decussations of Cyrus, Johnson excuses latinization up to a certain 
point, beyond which Browne too confidently steps. There is, however, 
much abstraction in Rasselas which, while not pedantic in the sense 
used by Johnson, is pedantic in its context, a scattering of stiff, life- 
less, solid lumps that no feeling has come to set into motion and 
meaning. Thus we smile at his imperfectly compatible couples who 
might hope to ‘wear away their dissimilitudes by long cohabitation’, 
and we sympathize with the astronomer who has to listen to Imlac 
saying: ‘It is no limitation of omnipotence to suppose that ... 
cogitation cannot be conferred on that which is created incapable of 
cogitation.’ 

‘Deep, but obscure.’ Johnson’s criticism of obscurity is so funda- 
mental, both to the age and to the man, that we need not expect to 
find his own writing erring in this respect. The style of Rasselas, 
whatever it may lack in vigour, is absolutely intelligible; sentences 
are constructed with a continuous sense of the fitness of parts to the 
whole, no adventitious growths are allowed to upset the balance of 
the form, and we move on to their conclusions with a feeling of per- 
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fect ease, understanding, and satisfied foreknowledge of the falling 
of the final and rounding clause. Where we are not to be amazed, 
we have a right to expect clarity of utterance on the lower level 
at which clarity begins to have no excuse for not operating; and 
in this Johnson does not fail us. Sometimes the balance of parts 
to whole results in monotony, so that we are lulled into an expectancy 
of the third element of an enumeration which in always being ful- 
filled correctly loses all pleasure: ‘In monasteries the weak and 
timorous may be happily sheltered, the weary may repose, AND — 
the penitent may meditate.’ But occasionally a much more varied 
and resounding harmony is built up by this careful method, still 
clear to the understanding, but enlarged through a less cramping 
adherence to the correctness of terms: ‘He then expatiates in bound- 
less futurity, and culls from all imaginable conditions that which for 
the present moment he should most desire, amuses his desires with 
impossible enjoyments, and confers upon his pride unattainable 
dominion.’ 

But, says Johnson of Browne, ‘his tropes are harsh, and his 
combinations uncouth’. Of the harsh and the uncouth there is no 
trace in Rasselas. The Augustan notion of ‘propriety’ governs all 
metaphors, most of which are common, instantly comprehensible, 
and kept within the gentle convex of the style, never jutting out into 
the reader’s mind or diverting his attention from the discourse. This 
is perhaps only to say that what is being related does not sanction 
either a descent into colloquial imagery or an altitudination among 
the celestial choragia. Johnson is not so blind as to think that the 
subject does not influence the style, and indeed he absolves Browne of 
much by saying ‘in defence of his uncommon words and expressions 
we must consider, that he had uncommon sentiments’. The senti- 
ments of Rasselas are not uncommon, even when they are profound, 
and so the language cannot have that excuse for excessive usages 
which would raise the limits for a style attempting the less readily 
expressible. This is not to say that Johnson is quite sure when 
Browne is striving to express the recondite; he speaks of the habit of 
reason to obstruct itself with knowledge and fullness of ideas; but he 
forgives him for the sake of the force and spirit and verba ardentia 
that carry him along. Varied movement is the life of Browne’s style, 
from a quick succession of pithy reflections to the ponderous gravity 
and dignity which almost embalm the sentences of his meditations on 
mortality. In Rasselas the subject, which might have permitted it, 
does not in fact do so, and there is a nearly uniform laboriousness of 
involvement making for the occasional emergence of its one distinc- 
tive effect, that of weight, grandeur, and moral foursquareness, when 
the style slows down and stops, in order to let the mind gaze steadily 
at the mental view presented. This is what happens at the Pyramids 
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in Chapter XXXI. So far as style comes from subject, Browne has 
not one but many distinct beauties, from wit and neatness to 
magnificence, and it is one of these, as a parallel, which strikes the 
particular tone of Rasselas, encouraging us to think that the similar- 
ity of spirit working in Browne and Johnson, when life and the grave, 
human folly and immortality were the themes, enforced its peculiar 
similarity of style on both. So far as style is the man, we must always 
wonder at the richness, the flexibility, and the vigour of Browne’s, 
and admit that Johnson’s pen moved largely and impressively when 
dealing with a theme dear to his own seriousness of purpose; but that 
he was distrustful (in the eighteenth century) of the imaginative dis- 
sipation of sumptuous writing, inflexible when flexibility might open 
him to a charge of putting the clock back to the unstable, the fantastic 
and the barbarous, and a stranger to the vigour which exceeded the 
intellectual or moral force needed to encompass the matter in hand, 
and that he flew off at tangents in flaws of linguistic or metaphorical 
enthusiasm. Without these virtues he can yet impress, and we may 
take it as a wise self-limitation rather than as a deficiency, since we 
know that he admired them in Browne. The days of ‘strong lines’ 
stood in eclipse, and we must be prepared to see complementary 
excellences in the prose which rejoiced in having superseded them. 
All the correctness of that prose, and a great deal more which we owe 
to the informing and weighty intelligence behind it, are to be found 
in Rasselas. 





WELSH LITERATURE 
HUGH BEVAN 


WHEN a book is called The Islandman and wears a jacket that shows 
(in blue on a yellow background) five stalwart men high up on a cliff 
top carrying a big boat on their shoulders, one buys it even before 
discovering that it has been translated from the Irish and written 
by an old man of seventy-three who had spent his entire life on an 
island — one of the Blaskets — off the south-west coast of Eiré, 
A sentence that occurs near the end of that book is significant: 
‘I have done my best to set down the character of the people about 
me so that some record of us might live after us, for the like of us will 
never be again.’ Such a sentence would not be out of place as the 
conclusion of a great many Welsh books, because it expresses an 
impulse and a fear that are both pervasive and persistent in Welsh 
literature: the impulse to preserve, and the fear that any day may be 
the last day of much more than Dolwyn. English writers are seldom, 
if ever, moved to write by feelings of that kind. They take their 
nationality for granted and concentrate on other things, just as 
Shakespeare paid a passing respect to English Kings and then 
devoted himself wholeheartedly to Macbeth, Othello, Hamlet, Lear. 
Had Shakespeare been Welsh, it is not unlikely that he would have 
gone on extolling the ‘precious stone set in the silver sea’ and 
remained indifferent to Belmont, Illyria, Prospero’s Isle and the 
state of Denmark. For a Welsh author is unable to take his nation- | 
ality for granted. On the contrary, he must usually accommodate a 
self-conscious nationalism. Therefore, like the old man on the 
Blaskets, he entrusts to literature the special task of preservation, a 
task which (even though it may prove an encumbrance to letters) he 
dare not entrust to future generations of his countrymen because the 
Welsh of today may be the Anglo-Welsh of tomorrow, and the 
Anglo-Welsh of tomorrow, the English of the day after. 

An articulate self-conscious nationalism, then, is the first feature 
that a stranger who has learnt Welsh would notice in our literature. 
He would find it in our earliest poetry, while his latest example would 
be a recent but already famous poem which begins, archly and per- 
versely, with the native equivalent of ‘I don’t care a damn for Wales’. 
This nationalism brings with it, inevitably perhaps, certain defects and 
shortcomings, such as politics masquerading as poetry, propaganda 
disguised as a short story, or party publicity pretending to be literary 
criticism. But in literature, as in music, nationalism can produce 
valuable integrative elements, so that some of the finest literary 
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creations in our language can be appreciated only as expressions of a 
strong nationalistic feeling. The specifically musical elements that 
can be attributed to nationalism have been discussed by Constant 
Lambert in Music Ho! (in a section bearing the suggestive title 
‘Nationalism and the Exotic’); as far as Welsh literature is con- 
cerned, and quite apart from a fundamental love of country (ranging 
from Eifion Wyn’s intimate attachment to his Cymru fach to T. H. 
Parry-Williams’s solid residuum of an intensely personal patriotism 
which his critical intellect cannot evaporate), the relevant manifes- 
tations of nationalism may be enumerated as follows. 

First, the creation of a mythology which serves to sustain our 
pride despite apparent humiliations. This national myth enables us 
to by-pass England and the English while making it seem that we are 
not only different but also very much better. It is composed of a 
double strand. One strand could be called the Trojan theme because 
it establishes no less a place than Troy as our home town and 
substantiates our claim, if not to the Edwards’s millions, then at least 
to the Greek millions. (This strand, incidentally, was reinforced 
with legends of intermarriage, at the highest level, between Roman 
and Welsh — for did not the Emperor Maximus tramp the whole 
weary way from Rome to Caernarvon to marry a Welsh girl whom 
he had seen in a dream?) The other strand is the familiar ‘Matter 
of Britain’, the legend of Arthur. It goes without saying that no 
Englishman can claim a share in either. To translate a fifteenth- 
century poet: 


Horsa and Hengist were strangers 
To the Greek Brut and to the Round Table. 


Secondly, there is a special emphasis on continuity and tradition. 
As a theme in our literature, succession ranks higher even than suc- 
cess. The link between each successive generation has been variously 
expressed, but perhaps its most effective embodiment is the image 
of the vineyard or cultivated field. This powerful image, rich in 
scriptural sanction, recurs in our historical prose and reappears in 
our modern poetic drama, from which I translate: 


My land of Wales is a vineyard entrusted to me 
To bequeath to my children 

And to my children’s children 

An eternal heritage. 


Thirdly, there is outspoken social criticism. To a very large extent 
this third element is an accompaniment to the emphasis on tradition, 
for even the image of the vineyard suggests, in addition to continuity 
of cultivation and a rewarding harvest, the ever-present peril of pigs, 
wild beasts and thieves spoiling the good work of the past —a 
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suggestion which all the authors who have used this image have 
seized upon and developed. This critical element, then, is not so 
much the result of a keen social conscience as the obverse of a 
national idealism. It is the disparity between the reality and the 
dream, rather than the earnest consideration of social facts, that 
produces this poetic indignation. But poetic though it may be, it is 
nevertheless a savage indignation, and our literature is the manlier 
and the more robust for its presence. 

Fourthly, an intense concern with the regional. A great deal of our 
literature seems to be merely regional in interest, so much so that the 
Welsh novel in particular, and Welsh short stories too, approximate 
to unscientific surveys of various localities. Nationalism always 
favours the local, which explains why there is a very cutting Welsh 
saying about people who prefer imported dirt to local honey. From 
the point of view of the literary artist this regionalism may seem a 
serious weakness, for while it makes for veracity in detail it precludes 
the interpretation that is expected of art. On closer scrutiny, however, 
it turns out to be a major virtue. This provincialism really means that 
Welsh authors discover permanent human values, not in the tradi- 
tionally heroic, but in the most unexpected because the most lowly 
places. Courage and integrity and fortitude are revealed in the 
unpretentious domesticity of a poor quarryman or an unemployed 
miner. When the Russian short story writers found the stuff of 
literature in the lives of the common people, when Gogol wrote 
about a simple clerk and his overcoat, when Turgenev described a 
singing duel in a country pub, when Gorki presented his public with 
twenty-six sweating bakers and a girl, they opened the gates wide 
as the sky for the modern Welsh short story to come to its own. It 
may be extremely difficult not to succumb to that swaggering cos- 
mopolitanism which is so often the product of a modern university 
education, but perhaps it is still possible to agree with that great 
provincial, Thomas Hardy, that ‘a certain provincialism of feeling 
is invaluable’ in art. The short stories of Kate Roberts and the 
novels of the late T. Rowland Hughes owe their greatness primarily 
to the coincidence of this kind of provincialism and a classicism of 
form. 

So much for the various manifestations of nationalism in our 
literature. An equally prominent feature is the strong religious or 
moral element. This too has its faults. Let me begin with those 
briefly. A great many Welsh books have a palpable design upon the 
the reader, so that before he reaches the last verse of a poem or the 
last episode of a tale he often has the uncomfortable feeling that the 
collection plates will soon be coming round. Also, there has been, 
and there still is, an undue concentration on what may be morally 
uplifting to the neglect of natural facts — as one modern writer puts 
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it: in Welsh one is allowed to see the daisy but not what the cow has 
left near the daisy. And it is probably true that it is comparatively 
easy to be a saint in Welsh but almost impossible to be a sinner, for 
our sins are committed in English. One may note, too, that just as 
(to quote one authority) ‘the belief that all things began and ended 
in Jehovah restricted philosophical speculation and checked intel- 
lectual curiosity’ among the Hebrews, so may the influence of 
religion in Wales have determined to some extent the nature of our 
literature. For instance, an author who offers a personal interpreta- 
tion of life is likely to be widely suspect; and instead of tragic heroes 
and heroines in our fiction and drama (for tragedy implies a critic- 
ism of man’s fate) we have only cautionary misfits. But perhaps the 
most serious defect attendant upon this strong moral sense is the 
deliberate and vociferous reaction against it. Too many Welsh 
writers set out merely to shock the Nonconformist conscience, and 
ironically enough these literary shockers are themselves partly 
responsible for the shockability of which they take advantage, for 
they preach on Sundays. 

But there is rare excellence that accompanies this religious element. 
It is a haunting sense of another world. One may begin with the 
thirteenth-century Book of Taliesin where there is a poem describing a 
disastrous attempt to take a city of the Otherworld by force. Then 
one turns to the Mabinogion where the Otherworld is called Annwn. 
At any time one might meet the king of Annwn himself, even in the 
very next glade, and so far would it be from twilight (Celtic or other- 
wise) that the whiteness of his hounds would shine with a meridional 
dazzle, as would the redness of their ears. In the Mabinogion Annwn 
can be as audible as it is sometimes visible, for the birds of Rhiannon 
may start singing, and when they do, time is a lost dimension. It may 
seem difficult to pass from this ‘pagan’ literature to the prose of 
Morgan Llwyd, the seventeenth-century Puritan (but Puritan to 
historians only) known to his many English friends, invariably and 
understandably, as Morgan Floyd; but to read his books is to be 
aware at once of a Mari Lwyd of spirit knocking on the kitchen door 
of flesh (if one may borrow an idea from Vernon Watkin’s Ballad). 
Here in translation is an extract from his Book of the Three Birds, in 
which the Dove, in the presence of the naturalistic Raven, addresses 
the inquiring Eagle: 


O, Eagle, understand that every substance is spirit, and that 
this visible world is but a copy of the invisible world, which 
pervades this world of ours; and the body is only a shadow and, 
as it were, a horse-cloth for the spirit, or a sheath for the 
immortal soul. But the Trinity abides in us in the same 
manner as the gold ore in the earth, or a man in his house, or a 
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child in the womb, or fire in a furnace, or water in a well, or just 
as the pupil sparkles in the eye. ... 


Then one need only mention Williams Pantycelyn, so sensitive to 
breezes with which no earthly weathercock ever turned tail; and 
Islwyn, so passionately curious about the amphibious constitution of 
angels, whose poetry abounds with strange images which at one time 
attenuate the human and material and then substantiate the immater- 
ial and spiritual. And in our own day, the late T. Gwynn Jones, who 
has left us the legendary figure of Madog, the reputed discoverer of 
America, transformed into an intrepid explorer in the realm of 
spirit. But above all, W. J. Gruffydd, author of a miraculous poem 
called Y Tlawd Hwn (‘This Poor One’) — an ironical title because the 
social misfit, the bad mixer of the one stanza, proves himself rich in 
the gifts of Annwn in the other stanza, gifts that seem to be both 
sensuous and intangible at one and the same time. Thomas Mann 
has described Art as ‘the problematic sphere of the human’, and 
there could be no more apt a phrase to describe this particular aspect 
of Welsh literature with its experimental interpenetration of the 
ideal and the real. To read the Mabinogion, Morgan Llwyd and 
Pantycelyn is to be filled with ‘immortal longings’. 

Lastly, with the nationalism and the otherworldliness, ready to 
catch the eye of the stranger, there is a third quality which had best 
be called sophistication, a sophistication which seems to have 
affected readers as well as writers. In academic circles, for example, 
Welsh literature is usually a commendable form of relaxation while 
one perspires in a Turkish Bath of philology —or should one say 
‘an Indo-European Bath’ of philology? Among critics (if such 
activity deserves the name of criticism) the accepted procedure is a 
casual incursion into a novel or a poem to detach a portable ideology 
— a theology or, better still, ‘a healthy social philosophy’: it is not 
deemed necesssary to ‘try to be one of those on whom nothing is lost’, 
as Henry James expressed it. And as far as the man in the street is 
concerned, there are buses, trams and trains all going to Parnassus 
where, for a whole week in August, he can sit in a ‘Literature Tent’, 
the temporary abode of the condescending oracles. Indeed, to become 
a poet himself he need not write poetry: he can dress like a poet or 
pass a qualifying examination. Keats was most un-Welsh when he 
insisted that poetry should come as naturally as leaves upon a tree, 
because in Wales poetry often comes as artificially as a plastic cover 
on an umbrella. 

There is, however, a very sound historical reason for this cold- 
blooded efficiency in things poetic. In Medieval Wales poetry 
was a profession involving a nine-year apprenticeship punctu- 
ated with examinations. Naturally, a professional system of this 
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kind made for technical perfection, and to it we are indebted for 
cynghanedd, that exquisite feature of Welsh poetry, those rich har- 
monics of words compared with which the alliteration of Tennyson’s 
‘And on a sudden, lo! the level lake’ is a mere tune played with one 
finger. Cynghanedd gives to Welsh poetry a scope and a capacity 
which are indeed unique. Such a poetry began as an adornment on 
the life of the Court in the Wales of the Princes, when the poet gave 
an idolatrous treatment to the concept of an ideal society; later its 
deliberate artistry made it the perfect instrument for the sophistic- 
ation, in love, of Dafydd ap Gwilym; and then in the fifteenth century 
(known as the Golden Age of Welsh poetry) it lent itself admirably 
to a keen sensuous appreciation of the material glories of one rich 
patron after another, its own beauty of sound doubling the beauty of 
sight and of touch. 

When this professional poetry ceased to exist, its essentially 
social function continued to be discharged by the poetry of a 
special kind of amateur whom we call y bardd gwlad, which means 
literally ‘the country poet’. Now the bardd gwlad has no counter- 
part in English, for he is simply not to be confused with a minor 
poet or a rustic rhymester. He can best be described as a highly 
skilled poetic craftsman who applies cynghanedd to social pur- 
poses. He celebrates weddings, births, anniversaries and pro- 
motions. He bemoans the gaps made in the social structure by death 
and calamity. But he also does much more than that. He takes as 
his material the age-worn wisdom of the community, the accumula- 
ted and collective sagacity of the group, and gives it the dignity of 
exquisite form. In the same way he will grace a trivial incident or an 
insignificant article with the magic of his verse. He does not worry 
about originality and inspiration because it is his skill that counts, a 
skill that will pour the great commonplaces of life into a perfect 
artistic mould, or that will perpetuate a mere paper-boat or perhaps a 
penknife in an impeccable epigram. Poetry of that kind can assimil- 
ate the common and the commonplace, the trivial and the hackneyed, 
and so transform them that they cease to be common and trivial. 

Let me conclude with a modern example of this kind of poetry, 
which shows, incidentally, that the tremendous artistic achievement 
of the Middle Ages is still a living force. In English the subject matter 
of this poem would hardly be considered conducive to poetry. Even 
Dylan Thomas’s fire would find it incombustible. It is the Bowling 
Green at Llanrwst: seven woods on the green, variously disposed 
around the jack, and the skip takes careful aim, sends down his wood, 
waves his arms in the air as if exercising some form of radar control, 
avoids the outriders, displaces the shot and reaches the jack itself. 
There are shouts of approval — 
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‘Good wood’ 4’i ergyd odiaeth 
d d gdd 
(‘Good wood’ with his excellent shot). 


Then, after a long conversation in the lengthening shadows, everyone 
goes home content. In bald statement there is nothing in it. And 
yet there are three very different English poets with whom this 
whole poem would find favour. Alexander Pope, discovering that 
the disposition of shining woods on a rink is not so very unlike 
the array of trinkets on Belinda’s dressing-table, would like it be- 
cause it deals enthusiastically with detail; William Blake would be 
reminded of his own ‘Echoing Green’ and would relish the spirit of 
simple contentment that has been diffused over this more prosaic 
bowling green; and Edgar Allan Poe as the theorist of the Poetic 
Principle, stressing the ‘absolute essentiality’ of music in poetry, 
would most certainly admire its sustained musical quality. In any 
case, such a poem has given dignity to an ordinary event, and I have 
used it as an example of the peculiar capacity of one kind of Welsh 
poetry. I must, however, draw attention to a very sad fact: as the 
quotation from the poem shows, even in Llanrwst we tend to play 
our bowls in English. 

The spirit of nationalism, the .sense of another world and a 
dignified worldliness are the three features most prominent in our 
literature. The grave responsibility of the vineyard, the perilous 
enchantment of Annwn and the simple joys of a bowling green 
treated with cynghanedd are typical of our literary interests. This is 
what Welsh literature is about: it would be impossible to state in 
English what Welsh literature is. 
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C. M. Bowra: The Romantic Imagination. Oxford University Press, 18s. net. 


This series of lectures, originally delivered at Cambridge, Massachusetts, deals 
individually and collectively with ten Romantic poets (from Blake to Christina 
Rossetti), discussing what features they had in common, and what their achieve- 
ment is finally worth. Dr Bowra finds that their main distinguishing characteristic 
was a special view of the imagination; that the five major poets, at least, regarded 
this faculty as a means of insight into a transcendent order beyond the pheno- 
menal; and that the Romantics have a permanent value in offering comfort and 
inspiration to all who are dissatisfied with a current order or a conventional 
scheme of things. 

These general conclusions, if not startlingly new, are unexceptionable; and 
before taking exception to some of the author’s particular positions, it is only 
fair to quote his own account of his aims and pretensions. The lectures were 
intended to combat the recent fashion for undue depreciation of the Romantics; 
and the urgent need for some such vindication induced Dr Bowra to undertake 
the task himself, although conscious that this was a subject in which he was ‘in 
no sense an expert or even a scholar’. Add his statement that the material of the 
book is ‘essentially popular’, and it may seem that here is a work whose merits 
should be accepted with gratitude, and shortcomings passed over in silence. 

But the distinction of Dr Bowra’s scholarship in other fields, and the attractive- 
ness of his presentation, make it certain that the book will indeed be popular in 
every sense; and it is therefore desirable that the less informed reader should be 
warned against accepting as authoritative all Dr Bowra’s statements of fact or 
interpretation. From the first fifty pages alone one may gather the following 
anthology of disputable assertions: 


In nature all the Romantic poets found their initial inspiration. 
Is this true of Blake? 


In the Songs [of Innocence and Experience] Blake uses the traditional 
metres of English songs and hymns. 


Is the metre of, say, ‘Earth’s Answer’ traditional? 


Blake’s purpose differs in the Songs and in the prophecies. In the pro- 
phecies he had a great message for his generation, an urgent call to awake 
from its slothful sleep, a summons to activity and to that fuller life which 
comes from exerting the imagination . . . This is not the spirit in which Blake 


begins the Songs of Innocence with a poem significantly called “Introduc- 
tion’.... 


But is this not precisely the spirit in which Blake begins the Songs of Experience 
with a poem just as significantly called ‘Introduction’? Of course there are 
immense differences between the Songs and the prophecies, but it is misleading 
to suggest that the Songs (‘Shewing the Two Contrary States of the Human Soul’) 
are not also propagandist in intention. 


.-. his rapturous hopes in the French Revolution... were soon replaced 
by the recognition that events were taking a course not to his liking. The 
English Government was hostile to the Revolution, and Blake’s own friends, 
like Thomas Paine, whom he saved from arrest by a timely warning in 1792, 
were in danger. What such a disillusionment meant to a visionary like 
Blake can be seen from his Visions of the Daughters of Albion, with its pas- 
sionate denunciations of oppression and slavery. 
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It would be hard to cite a poem less relevant in this context, since the theme of 
the Visions is not political oppression, but the restrictions of conventional morality 
on sex. 

Equally questionable passages occur at intervals throughout the book, but it 
would be ungracious to list them all; one remarkable piece of detailed criticism 
must, however, be quoted. Dr Bowra is considering the end of Kubla Khan: 
after being ‘disappointed to find that [honey-dew] is not a very attractive sub- 
stance’, he goes on to examine the line, ‘A damsel with a dulcimer. . . .’ 


A dulcimer is not a very melodious or a very elegant instrument, and the 
visual impression is not seductive. But did Coleridge really intend to pro- 
duce one? Did he not use the word ‘dulcimer’ for its sound, and especially 
for its consonants which correspond prettily with those of ‘damsel’? When 
Romantic poetry aspires too ardently to become music, it tends to leave 
some of its sense behind. 


Perhaps this was meant jocosely, and is covered by the author’s warning that his 
book would show ‘certain traits which are undesirable in the printed page but 
inevitable to lecturing’. Let us assume so, and assume also that a major misprint 
explains the oddness of his comment on a line of Swinburne (She bore the good- 
liest sword in all the world): 


The sound common to ‘bore’ and ‘sword’ and ‘world’ gives weight to 
the line and dignifies the occasion of which it speaks. 


All these are minor points. In the general run of his remarks, Dr Bowra is on 
solid ground throughout; and there are fully as many passages of special interest 
and peneiration, as one would expect from so distinguished an author. In this 
kind might be mentioned his conjectures about the provenance of Keats’s imagin- 
ary Grecian Urn; the comparison of Atalanta in Calydon with genuine Greek 
tragedy; and the correlation of the Romantic abandonment of literary tradition 


with the Romantic tendency to bewail the loss of inspiration. 

Here is, in fact, a book to be strongly recommended; with the sole proviso that 
those to whom the subject is new should read, in all matters of factual and inter- 
pretative detail, with a ‘willing suspension of belief’. 

PAUL TURNER 


Book COLLECTING: Four Broadcast Talks by R. W. Chapman, John Hayward, 
John Carter and Michael Sadleir. Bowes & Bowes, 6/- net. 


It was a happy inspiration which led the publishers to collect in book form 
these four talks broadcast in 1950 on the Third Programme. Book collecting has 
always had its apologists but certainly none more persuasive, witty and urbane 
than the distinguished quartet who contribute to this symposium. Dr. Chap- 
man, writing on “The Sense of the Past,’ sets book collecting in its proper per- 
spective as one of the products of historical imagination, aroused in its most 
evocative form by those association copies which an inscription testifies were 
handled by their authors. In “Why First Editions’ Mr. Hayward stresses the 
textual importance of the earliest versions of books, and, in passing, poignantly 
describes a scene familiar to most collectors, the embarrassment which attends 
the giving of well-meaning advice on old books to one’s friends. Mr. Carter 
writes on “The Technical Approach,’ and makes some pertinent observations on 
authenticity, rarity and condition. Mr. Sadleir, concluding the series with 
‘Bookshop and Auction Room’ has some salutary things to say on the all- 
important (and too little regarded) matter of the relationship between collector 
and bookseller. 

The authors are acknowledged experts in their several fields, but they all 
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contrive to wear their learning lightly. Though primarily addressed to the 
beginner, these talks may be studied with profit by the most advanced practitioner 
for their lucid exposition of the basic principles underlying this most exciting 
of pursuits. 

A. N. L. MuNBy 


VicTOR HARRIs: All Coherence Gone. University of Chicago Press: Cambridge 
University Press, 27s. 6d. net. 


In 1628 Milton, in a Cambridge disputation on the world’s decay, affirmed 
against the idea. A year before George Hakewill had published An Apologie of 
the Power and Providence of God in the Government of the World, a reasoned re- 
futation of Bishop Godfrey Goodman’s The Fall of Man (1616). Goodman 
insisted that nature was in decay, Hakewill (and Milton) defended her. It is the 
origin, progress and crises of this controversy, conveniently focused in the dispute 
between Goodman and Hakewill, of which Mr Harris gives an account in this 
book. In three preliminary chapters he sets his scene and describes the funda- 
mental intellectual positions involved by summarizing the contents of these key 
treatises. The narrative of the fourth chapter traces the related ideas of decay, 
mutability, mundane senescence and man’s corruption from Polydore Vergil 
to Donne and Ralegh, and shows that it is not until the third decade of the 
century that the tide of opinion really sets against the presumption of decay, 
although, long before Hakewill, writers such as Bodin, Lipsius and Bacon had 
opposed the notion. In this chapter the controversy is described mainly in terms 
of the evidence offered for or against the idea of decay as it was found in man, 
history, sublunary nature, or the universe above the moon. It was a dispute for 
which the discoveries of the ‘new philosophers’ provided plenty of fuel. In a 
final chapter Mr Harris considers more broadly the irreconcilable philosophical 
positions which underlie the controversy: for Goodman and others man is the 
centre of his universe, nexus and naturae vinculum, and his corruption through 
the Fall necessarily implies the corruption of the created world. For their 
opponents the analogia mundi et corporis does not hold. Man, therefore, cannot 
infect nature with his own sin; her powers remain unchanged and her macrocosm 
inviolable. Man is banished to the periphery and must be content to see Nature 
and Nature’s God in but a fragmentary perspective. Mr Harris well exposes the 
paradox that, for some minds, resulted from the gradual abandonment of the 
belief in universal decay: whilst robbing the nexus of much of his ambiguous glory 
it left the child of Adam nearly all his shame. 

Mr Harris’s work is that of a historian of ideas of the Lovejoy school. He is 
extremely thorough and clear-headed, but in emphases and arrangement his 
book suffers from some of the defects of his particular discipline. The summaries 
of Goodman and Hakewill are too long, and the return to them in the final chap- 
ter involves some repetition and tediousness. Informative though much of the 
material is, Mr Harris’s estimate of the influence of a particular idea seems to 
base itself on frequency of incidence, without much regard for the power and 
passion with which a great writer may have stated it. What Lipsius and Mon- 
taigne have to say rests on a level with the lucubrations of obscure homilists, and 
at times Mr Harris seems uncertain whether to regard the works of Donne and 
Drayton as poetry or as documents composed to his thesis. The section on 
the decay of nature as a poetic image from Spenser to Donne could have been the 
most exciting and is, in fact, the weakest part of the book, perhaps because the 
author felt that he had been anticipated in this part of his task by Mr George 
Williamson. Mr Harris’s unwillingness to explore the connections of his theme 
with malcontentism, with the taste for the epicede and with the iconographic and 
Poetic treatment of the Last Judgment will leave unsatisfied those of his readers 
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who are more interested in literature than in dead ideas. Marston eludes his net, 
or perhaps was not thought worth the fishing, and, strangely, so does Fulke 
Greville, whose plangent passage in ‘A Treatie of Warres’ neatly summarizes 
the reflections of Bodin and Norden: 


Mortality is Changes proper stage: 
States haue degrees, as humane bodies haue, 
Springs, Summer, Autumne, Winter and the graue. 


The lines remind us that political theory and historiography, too, are relations of 
his subject which Mr Harris has thought it wiser not to discuss. His book 
instructs, and does it so clearly and well that it seems ungrateful to complain that 
it does not also illuminate; it lacks passion and anxiety, qualities which Dr 
Johnson thought were desirable even when ideas were the theme. 

PETER URE 


M. J. Bonn: Wandering Scholar. Cohen & West, 18s. net. 


Professor Bonn has been happy in the choice of his title. A member of an old 
Frankfurt Jewish family, he became Director of the Handelshochschule, at first 
in Munich and later in Berlin. After 1933 he was appointed to a post at the 
London School of Economics, but lectured a great deal abroad, especially in the 
United States; indeed he claims to have held more visiting Professorships than 
any other man of his generation. 

In his youth he spent a considerable time in Ireland, where he was a friend of 
Horace Plunkett, and wrote a good book on the history of British colonization 
in Ireland. His summing up of the matter is contained in the following sentences: 

‘The English had been successful in America or in Australia, as the native 
populations could be eliminated and daughter societies could be founded. They 
were successful, too, in countries like India, which they ruled as dependencies 
by a bureaucracy. In Ireland they had not eliminated the natives. They had 
not ruled them by a bureaucracy. They had sent in settlers to rule the country 
as a garrison, and the settlers had mingled with the Irish; their sons and daughters 
had become Hibernicized. There remained a large more or less native population, 
and there always was an English garrison. The two races never fused completely. 
Ireland taught me the tragedy of the composite colony where invaders and 
natives are bound together by almost indissoluble ties, but where they never 
completely fuse, and where it seems there can never be real peace until either 
fusion is accomplished, or one or the other of the warring groups is eliminated.’ 

His work in Ireland drew his attention to problems of European and especially 
German colonization in Africa. Accompanied by his young English wife he 
trekked through German South West Africa soon after the end of the Herrero 
rebellion, returning to his own country convinced that tropical Africa was not 
and never could be a land where white settlement on a large scale could succeed — 
a view which was decidedly unpopular in Wilhelmian Germany. 

When war broke out in 1914 Professor Bonn was lecturing in the United 
States, but he returned to Germany in 1917 to witness the later stages of the war. 
He regarded the complete German collapse in 1918 as due, on its propaganda 
side, to Russian and not to American influence, and on its military side to Luden- 
dorff’s panic demand for an Armistice on October 3rd, 1918: 

‘Ludendorff should have been court-martialled, not because he lost the war 
but because he forced the demand for an armistice. The third of October should 
have been made a day of national mourning to remind the German people of the 
catastrophe for which its military leaders were responsible. Had this been done, 
Ludendorff would have gone down in German history as the man responsible 
for the miseries of the peace treaty. He would not have been able to start the 
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legend that the German army was never defeated but was stabbed in the back, 
just when it was snatching victory from the Allies, because the German people 
had been bamboozled by President Wilson.’ 

Professor Bonn was in Munich during the tragi-comedy of the short-lived 
Soviet Republic, of whose rise and fall he gives a vivid first hand description. 
His account of the réle, then and later, of the so-called ‘Schwabing’ set, is novel 
and of real interest. Soon afterwards he was drawn into many of the negotiations 
with the victorious Allies, as an expert chiefly on reparations, and suffered the 
usual lot of him who tenders unwelcome advice. He takes us behind the scenes 
and shows us the German end of these negotiations, in particular he throws 
fresh light on the disastrous Rapallo Treaty with Russia which Rathenau signed 
during the Genoa Conference in 1922 — one of the many political errors and 
miscalculations which dogged the course of the ill-fated Weimar Republic. 

After a brief chapter on the Great Inflation he carries his record through to 
the coming into power of the Nazis, which meant for him permanent exile from 
his own country. He concludes with some penetrating if often perturbing 
reflections on the course of events during the past fifteen years. 

Professor Bonn has written a book which should be widely read for its contribu- 
tion to the history of our own time as well as for its entertainment value. It is 
extraordinarily well-written and readable, witty and full of brilliant pen portraits 
of personalities whom he has met during his long and varied life. On almost 
any reading list it deserves to be placed in the category marked ‘highly recom- 
mended’. C. W. GUILLEBAUD 


DaviD THOMSON: Equality. Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d. net. 


The ‘current problem’ of equality is twofold, a problem of principle and a 
problem of application. Can Equality sustain her traditional claim to a place in 
the democratic ideal? If so, what are the practical political and social implications 
for modern democracy? 

The problem of principle is this. There is a widespread suspicion that Equality 
is travelling with anti-democratic fellows and is no better than she should be. 
This suspicion is not unplausible. Does not the ideal of equality conflict with that 
of freedom, as well as with the obvious individual differences between Tom, Dick 
and Harry? Does not equality really mean the uniformity of the slave-state, if not 
the anonymity of the grave? Does not the very word ‘equalitarianism’ sound 
suspiciously foreign? Mr Thomson approaches the problem historically, and 
reminds us that there was ‘an intimate connection, in the minds of the fathers of 
modern democracy in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, between the ideal 
of equality and the ideal of liberty’. The philosophical ground for this connection 
was a ‘faith in the common humanity of man’ and ‘a spirit of reverence for the 
individual personality’. Such equality, it is quite plain, does not involve uniform- 
ity or anonymity. If it is not so plain what precisely it does involve, the same is 
surely true of freedom. We might perhaps say that there is an ideal level of human 
relationship at which persons, with all their many differences, meet ‘as equals’. 
The ideal of freedom tends by itself towards individualism, the ideal of equality 
towards social solidarity. Both ideals are necessary and mutually corrective. 
Neither is absolute. There will be a certain tension between them. The ideal of 
fraternity, of a community of persons, is needed to complete them. 

If, then, equality is a spiritual ideal of this nature, there is no fool-proof method 
of deducing the right embodiment of this ideal in social and political organization. 
Spiritual equality, it might be argued, has nothing whatever to do with political 
democracy or with a graded income tax. But it is wrong so to divorce the internal 
from the external. As Mr Thomson puts it, ‘there is an ‘‘outer’’ equality of 
condition and circumstance which can be enforced, and there is an ‘‘inner’’ 
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equality of human personality for which respect is unforced; and the second is a 
higher form of equality than the first. But without some regard to the first, the 
second is unlikely to grow and flourish’. For example, the ideal of spiritual 
equality does not entail a Shavian distribution of income, but it does demand a 
distribution which is not so unequal as to be inequitable. 

Thus the practical implications of the ideal of equality must be judged piece- 
meal, and will vary according to the sphere in which the ideal is applied. Mr 
Thomson gives us a brilliant sketch of the historical importance and application 
of the ideal in law, religion, politics, economic and international affairs. With 
this background we are better equipped to tackle the practical problems facing 
us today, on which Mr Thomson does not hesitate to give us his own, often highly 
debatable, opinions. But although we may disagree with him on the solutions to 
particular problems, there is no fault to be found with his statement of the general 
problem, ‘the need to rediscover the consistency and compatibility of equality 
and liberty’. This book will help many to get their ideas straight. That is its 
purpose. 

PETER BAELZ 


THOMAS WILSON: Modern Capitalism and Economic Progress. Macmillan, 
12s. 6d. net. 


A foolish objection has been taken to this book because it is the work of a 
scholar and at the same time does battle with the popular purveyors of economic 
wisdom who, having appointed themselves the guides of the people, were until 
yesterday considered by the less informed to be reliable guides — the Jays and the 
Stracheys. But we must take it for what it is—a book which ‘tries to discuss 
practical affairs’ — and be glad that the author is a competent and thoughtful 
economist. Mr Wilson holds strong opinions and expresses them with vigour. 
The advantages he has over his opponents are that even when he is vehement he 
does not give way to gross exaggeration, and that what he is defending is neither 
things as they are nor a Utopia, but what, so far as his perception goes, is taken to 
be the next step in the way we have been going for some long while. His objection 
to contemporary British socialism, as it has worked out, is that it has stepped 
aside from the line of advance towards a more equalitarian and more prosperous 
society which had already been entered upon. ‘Lloyd George was on the right 
lines; Mr Attlee is not’: ‘nationalization will do nothing to reduce the inequality of 
capital unless the Government cheats in the payment of compensation.’ He is a 
‘radical’, and believes that, as a form of economic organization, ‘capitalism’ can 
and should be ‘modernized’. As an answer to the various ‘cases’ for socialism, 
the effectiveness of his book lies in the fact that Mr Wilson has avoided taking 
his standards from his opponents. To some extent he is saying what they forgot 
to say, or suppressed, but his tone of voice is quiet, his manner is sincere and he is 
not given to exaggeration. It is not an exciting book; it will not win votes; but it 
may help to dispel the great illusion. 

The economic problem, as Mr Wilson sees it, is how to make the most profit- 
able use of our available resources and how to increase those resources; and since 
everywhere this enterprise is undertaken with ‘certain broad assumptions’, our 
problem is how to do these things in a manner which conforms to our democratic 
and Christian traditions. The essence of ‘capitalism’ is not Jaissez-faire (which 
in fact never existed), but ‘private enterprise’ and the ‘flexible mechanism of the 
market’, controlled by law and the customs which represent our basic assump- 
tions. Mr Wilson believes in the efficacy of these pieces of machinery (for that is 
how he regards them), and the book begins with a review of the social and 
political values which Mr Wilson believes to belong to our tradition, and witha 
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reminder of the success which the ‘capitalism’ of the last hundred years has 
achieved — the remarkable increase in the income per head of population. 

The alternative to all this, preached and practised by British socialism, is 
physical planning and the nationalization of industry. And Mr Wilson’s care- 
fully argued conclusion is that this alternative will do nothing to further economic 
progress. Physical planning in peace-time is not only dangerous to the social and 
political ends believed to be valuable; it is dangerous also to economic prosperity. 
And the widespread nationalization of industry has no contribution to make to 
economic progress; it is a blind alley. 

But the ‘capitalist’ machinery of economic organization needs to be kept in 
trim, and at some points it now creaks. If we refuse the socialist suggestion to get 
rid of it and replace it by something else, we are still left with the problem of 
maintenance and reform. What way shall we take with our economic difficulties? 
Some of these difficulties are temporary, and may call for treatment which takes 
us to the verge of our traditions: we are a society recovering from war. These are 
not neglected by Mr Wilson, indeed he has a lot to say about inflation and 
balance of payments, but his argument goes deeper when he turns to the more 
permanent problems. There are three of them: inequality of income and capital; 
monopoly and industrial efficiency; mass unemployment. 

Mr Wilson would like to see a more equalitarian society, though exactly why he 
does not divulge. However, it is on account of this preference that he is not a 
socialist. Specifically socialist measures have little power to reduce inequality; 
the remedy is taxation (of income and capital) and not the curtailment of private 
enterprise. It is a remedy which has been in operation in England for some 
generations, and what needs to be done now is to make it more rapid and more 
efficient. The crux of the matter is inherited wealth, because inequality of capital 
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is much greater and less justifiable than inequality of income. Mr Wilson believes 
that the inheritance of wealth is justifiable if bequests are not very large and if 
they are not handed down from generation to generation. Consequently what he 
sets his face against is large estates and the means taken to avoid the taxation 
(death duties) which have reduced them and should further reduce them. (But 
why is he the enemy of the voluntary dispersal of capital before death?) He 
presents this as comparatively simple in operation, and likely to have no damag- 
ing results. But here, I think, he is over-optimistic. There is room for a thorough 
investigation of the morals and economics of bequest and inheritance: the 
current moral objection to it is certainly superstitious, and the economic effects of 
abolition are far from easy to determine. Mr Wilson does not provide this 
investigation, and since his position is that very large inherited capital is objection- 
able, it is all the more necessary for him to make clear that he is not the enemy of 
inheritance itself and to say why. He insists that the product of a capital tax 
should be used for the reduction of the national debt and for nothing else, but 
whether his reason is economic or moral is not clear. 

In dealing with monopoly Mr Wilson is on firmer ground. It is now indisput- 
able that ‘capitalism’ does not lead inevitably to monopoly, and it is equally 
obvious that the result of socialist practice to date has been more, larger and less 
controlled monopolies than ever existed before. His suggestions about how to 
deal with monopolies when they arise and are impervious to the criticism of the 
market, are sensible; but he says nothing about monopolies of labour. 

The long chapter on Unemployment and Socialism is a careful and judicious 
piece of writing directed again to a criticism of the socialist diagnosis and remedy 
for unemployment and recommending a Keynesian remedy (not physical plan- 
ing) should it arise. 

The book as a whole may be recommended for its accuracy and the cogency 
of most of its arguments. But, like others of its kind, it has an unfortunate 
tendency to treat economic institutions, not as ways of being.active, but as pieces 
of machinery held in stock, to be shuffled about, selected and rejected, brought or 
kept in use or put by for another occasion. And this attitude appears also when 
Mr Wilson is dealing with politics: the ‘liberty’ which he takes to be the most 
important criterion and worthy above all to be preserved remains an abstraction: 
it is not ‘liberty’ which is ‘gravely threatened by socialism’ but an entire, concrete, 
complex way of living. Naturally an economist must ‘believe in productivity’, 
but a writer in practical affairs should make it clear that, to say the least, ‘maxi- 
mum productivity’ is one of the most damaging of the moral superstitions of our 
time. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


ERNEST ROBERT CurTIUs: Kritische Essays zur europaischen Literatur. A Francke. 
Bern, 12.50 and 16.50 Swiss francs. 


The earliest of these essays is dated 1924, the last two or three 1950. But, far 
from being a casual collection, they have a connecting thread that makes them 
the best possible introduction to this great critic’s work. The thread is the 
growth, rather by deepening than by increase of breadth, of Professor Curtius’s 
interests in the last quarter of a century. In the twenties he was a Romance 
scholar, in the direct succession from Adolf Ebert and Gustav Gréber, who had 
at the same time a shrewd eye for contemporary writing. Two books, and 
various essays in the Neue Deutsche Rundschau, were the first to introduce 
to the German public the great French writers of the time: Proust, Valéry, Péguy. 
A Franco German cultural rapprochement seemed to him then to promise that 
rehabilitation of which his defeated country was in such dire need. As an 
Alsatian by birth and a medievalist by training, he felt himself fitted to supply 
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that missing Lotharingian link between the two hostile cultures. Several essays 
in this book date from that time, among them one on Jean Cocteau, the reprinting 
of which is difficult to account for. Curtius was never a day-to-day critic, and had 
very little interest in the merely fashionable. Here, however, he seems to have 
taken a mere passing facility for poetry of serious importance. But very much more 
often his judgments were triumphantly right. Often he lighted on just those 
qualities in a new writer that linked him with the past just at the moment when 
the majority of critics were praising him or blaming him for violently breaking 
with tradition. His first essay on The Waste Land, of which, incidentally, he 
made a German translation — printed in the current (Autumn) number of the 
Rundschau — is a case in point. Here is the pith of his argument in 1927. 

‘The poem was born of the soul’s two great tribulations: sexual love and 
death. Around these two poles revolves all the thought and striving of those who 
cannot content themselves with the traditional solutions offered by Christianity 
and the world philosophies. Eros and Thanatos are the two masked gods at 
whose altars modern man prays and mourns, questions and offers sacrifice. 
Eliot is modern because he sees and expresses the physical pollution, the grotes- 
queness, the sordidness and the horror associated with love and death. To call 
that materialism would be grossly to misunderstand it. Materialism and idealism 
are for us no longer opposites. What poet today can distinguish body from soul?’ 

Professor Curtius’s criticism has always penetrated to essentials. Sometimes, 
indeed, on his refusal to dress a simple judgment in voguish language, he seems, 
to contemporary taste rather too four-square and Teutonic. Perhaps the fault 
lies in the meretricious glitter of so much present day book reviewing. Curtius 
isolates fundamental attitudes on his author. He saw that Eliot’s poetry was 
concerned with religious problems at a time when The Waste Land was gener- 
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ally considered a poem of intellectual despair. So he, perhaps, of all Eliot's 
critics was the least surprised by the subsequent developments in the poet's 
writing. In a masterly essay dated 1949, Curtius analyses the Quartets and the 
poetic plays. The two pieces taken together form the profoundest piece of 
criticism which Eliot’s work has yet received. In The Waste Land he saw 
promise of a new attitude to life; in the later work an uneasy blending of various 
strands of experience, religious, mystical and aesthetic, though not without 
qualities of greatness. 

Two essays on Ortega y Gasset, two on Hofmannsthal, two on Stefan George 
and one in which George, Hofmannsthal and Calderon are brought together 
testify to a similar insight into writers of very different qualities. Unamuno and 
Hermann Hesse receive one each. Curtius read widely in English, Spanish and 
French; contemporary Italian writing, however, he dismissed, as of little interest. 

The shattering of his hopes of Germany’s reintegration into Latin civilization 
by the events of the thirties drove him back to reconsider the common medieval 
tradition and to trace it to its classical origins. This need to re-establish a basis 
was clearly his answer to the terrifying re-emergence of barbarism. Its fruit was 
one of the most remarkable books of modern times, Europdische Literatur und 
Lateinisches Mittelalter, which I reviewed in this Journal in September last. 
One essay in his new book, which traces the totros of the Argonauts’ ship from 
Pindar to the Second Faust, forms an appendix to that masterpiece. This essay 
is the sole representative in this book of Professor Curtius’s second phase, 
which there found complete expression. 

Half a dozen others, however, written in recent years show that he has not 
been content merely to develop his secondary themes. Now he has turned back 
to the contemporary scene and its immediate roots in the last century and a half. 
Twenty-five years ago his attitude to contemporary writing was, in the words of 
Saint Beuve which he himself quotes, ‘analytique, descriptive et curieuse’. But 
it had, as he saw it, in common with Sainte-Beuve’s early work, one shortcoming: 
‘elle ne concluait pas.’ Now in the second Eliot essay, in two brilliant pieces on 
Goethe as a critic and in relation to his background, in one on Friedrich Schlegel 
and his attitude to France, and in another on re-reading Balzac, he reaches the 
point of drawing conclusions. I should like to quote from that part of the Balzac 
essay in which he triumphantly refutes Flaubert’s laconic dismissal of that great 
novelist as ‘un immense bonhomme, mais de second ordre’. 

‘One of the most remarkable events in the history of French literature is the 
violent break made, in the sixteenth century, with the Middle Ages and the great 
Gothic past; the break lies between Rabelais and Ronsard. For if one thing is 
clear, it is that Rabelais is the product of Gothic France; his vaunted Renaissance 
affinities are no more than superficial. The break with the Gothic world entailed 
a loss of substance of incalculable gravity. It was the price that France paid for 
her classical age... But the stuff of Gothic France lived on underground, to 
break out, historically speaking, in the Revolution, in Napoleon and in the July 
Revolution. These loosened the ground, for its emergence also in Michelet, in 
Auguste Comte, in Balzac — and finally in Rodin. Balzac’s powers of creation 
were comparable with the greatest. But was he of the stature of the greatest, as an 
artist? Clearly he cannot be measured by the aesthetic theories of Flaubert and 
his school, the ideal of art for art’s sake. The value of a work for Flaubert lies 
in the quality of its style, in the rhythm of its sentences and the music of its 
prose. His ideal was to transform material reality into the imperishable stuff 
of words (Sprachsubstanz). He called this process ‘faire du réel écrit’. But a 
writer like Balzac in whom a world of characters struggles to the light, cannot and 
should not write in that way. The artificial combination between artistry and the 
novel, invented by Flaubert and reduced to a mannered ‘écriture artistique’ by 
the Goncourts, was a dead-end’. 
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Curtius’s tremendous enthusiasm for 
the Comédie humaine is heartening and 
salutary. Balzac, he says, is praised by 
the élite of Europe, and at the same 
time is read by the common man. 
Stendhal, on the other hand, wrote 
only for the ‘happy few’, and to enjoy 
Flaubert one must be initiated into the 
niceties of artistic form. Balzac is, in 
his opinion, the only writer of the nine- 
teenth century to bridge the gulf be- 
tween the élite and the masses. Surely, 
however, an equally good claim could 
be made for Dickens. There is little, 
however, to question in Professor 
Curtius’s conclusions, and much to 
praise. The essay on Goethe as a critic 
isalmost a bicentenary festival in itself. 
One devoted to Arnold Toynbee, how- 
ever, not Only expounds that great 
historian’s theories with admirable 
conciseness, but suggests the standard 
by which Curtius’s own work can be 
judged. He has no reason to fear 
posterity ’s verdict. 

J. M. COHEN 


Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools: ‘The 
Teaching of History.” Cambridge 
University Press for the I.A.A.M., 
12s. 6d. net. 


Unfortunate in the moment of its 
appearance, this sane and unbiased 
discussion by a committee of school- 
masters of current methods of teaching 
history in schools is unlikely to remain a 
standard work for as long as its authors 
intended and hoped. Written while the 
School Certificate and Higher School 
Certificate examinations lay under sen- 
tence of abolition; published in the awk- 
ward interim when the old examinations 
had been taken for the last time but no 
pupil had yet sat for the General Cer- 
lificate of Education which is to replace 
them; its authors have perforce side- 
stepped too many of the fundamental 
problems facing history teachers today. 

The vitally important discussion of 
external examinations is with question- 
able logic relegated to a sub-section 
ofone of the four chapters on ‘Methods 
of History Teaching’. So important a 
subject surely deserves achapter toitself 
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and far less superficial treatment than it receives. A committee as able and 
authoritative as that which wrote this book could undoubtedly have exercised a 
beneficial influence in the present transitional situation. But several times the 
committee skates away from an unwelcome encounter with the facts of external 
examinations as they do in the statement: ‘most examining bodies are quite 
ready, for a modest fee, to set special papers on syllabuses submitted by individual 
schools.’ The nearest they come to the heart of this problem is when they write: 
‘others (certificate examinations) are more pedestrian and results in them showa 
poor correlation with (open) scholarship results.’ But this crucial problem, the 
incompatibility of teaching for pedestrian certificate examinations and for the 
more enlightened requirements of open scholarship examiners at Oxford and 
Cambridge, is never discussed. The truth is that each provincial day school is 
tied to the examining body of the area in which the school is situated. Fora 
much larger number of such a school’s pupils go to the local university than to 
Oxford or Cambridge. Entry, and particularly the award of scholarships, to the 
local university is virtually decided by the certificate examination of the examining 
body to which the university belongs. If such a school is dissatisfied with the 
examination conducted by its local examining body, and fails to get its alterna 
tive syllabus accepted or even any sound reason for its rejection, the school 
cannot in practice transfer to a less pedestrian examining body. For the transfer 
would place at a grave disadvantage the school’s pupils who wished to enter the 
local university. The bureaucratic inertia of the larger examining bodies is 
epitomized by their conversion of Higher School Certificate into General Cer- 
tificate of Education by a change of name and little else. Their failure to find 
out from the schools what advantage could be taken of the change better to meet 
the schools’ needs should not have been passed over in silence by a book on 
teaching written at the present time. 

Another pressing problem ignored by the committee is the present lack in 
England of collections of documents to form the basis of teaching European 
history. This seems to spring from the committee’s almost entire preoccupation 
with the teaching of English, as opposed to European, history. Of the several 
detailed specimens of Sixth Form assignments in the book, not one is taken from 
European history. The reading lists which form an essential part of each assign- 
ment reveal at once the wealth of documents in palatable form available as a 
basis for teaching English history. The failure to consider the teaching of 
European history in equal detail hides the lack of any comparable collections 
for teaching it. There is in fact an admirable collection recently pub- 
lished in the United States of America, but it has various disadvantages for 
the history teacher in England, not least its inflated price since devaluation. Why 


no English publisher is willing to fill this gap, even by making available in this f 


country Professor Stearns’ collection, remains a mystery. But it should not have 
remained undiscussed. 


Which brings us to publishers and their curious ways. None of these are f 


discussed in The Teaching of History, except by marking with an asterisk in 


the book lists (of which the committee very rightly provides many) books which py 


are out of print. What seems curious and worth discussion is the habit of certain 


publishers of allowing books which are irreplaceable to go out of print and of | 
refusing even to consider reprinting them. It is scandalous but true that there | 
is not now available in this country a single textbook of medieval European | 


history intermediate between elementary and Sixth Form levels. At least ont 


such book exists, but it is out of print and its publisher will not even consider |) 
reprinting it. Obviously no publisher can be expected to devote precious papé | 


to reprinting books from which no profit can be foreseen. But to refuse even to 


consider reprinting a book for which there is a real need appears too curious 4 } 


point to be ignored when discussing history teaching. 
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Apart from the degree of unreality which has resulted from the attempt to 
gain permanence by avoiding urgent and important questions because they may 
be ephemeral, the committee has avoided all the traps which await the teacher 
writing about teaching. Here is no jargon, no dogmatism, no self-satisfaction, no 
advocacy of novelty just because it is new. A great variety of opinions on how 
history can best be taught to boys and girls of varying ages, what sort of history 
can be taught at all to boys and girls at different ages, are discussed with patience 
and common sense, never with haste or prejudice. The standpoint is always the 
classroom, never the lecturer’s platform in a teachers’ training college or, worse 
still, the psychological laboratory. The call is ever for making the past live again 
for the pupils. Every teacher of history at whatever level, everyone interested 
in the teaching of history, will find something they did not know before or 
something provocative of thought in this painstakingly honest book. 

CHARLES BLOUNT 
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